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THE PEARL.. 



INTRODUCTION. 

^< Ah, dear father, what have you there ?" said 
the lively Constantia, hastily leaving her music ; — 
" is it a New- Year's gift for your own dear girl ? 
Oh, let me see it, quickly, quickly, if you please, 
my dear father ; my curiosity is all alive. Is it a 
box of ornaments — is it beautiful jewels which you 
have brought me ? 

'^ You know that I have not yet put on rings, 
and pins, and necklaces — ^but I am sixteen now ; 
it is time that I was adorned like ar woman." 

" My daughter, you will not be dearer to your 
father's heart, or more lovely in his eyes, when 
the simple . dress and simple manners of your 
younger years are laid aside ; nor will you, my 
child, be happier -for the change after which you 
so ardently lon^»y 

^' You ask if your New-Yeax^a ^Sa^aa.^^'^^ 
of jewels,' per/iapsyou wVUbe S\sai^V^\»^.^^'^'^^ 
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I tell you it is but a Pearl : — ^nay, more, it is an 
ornament which cannot decorate your person, 
but must shecl ks graces on your mind, and fill 
your own heart with its simple beauty. It is no 
Indian gem, rescued from the far-off ocean — from 
the place of caverns beneath the mighty flood : — 

* To gaard fltan fifly or from yice, 
Demands a pearl of richer price.* 

<< And may this," contiuued the good &ther, pre- 
senting Conatantia with < Affection's Gift,' ** may 
this to you be a pearl of more than jewelled worth. 
May it be a talisman to guard, — an amulet to 
preserve you from isome of the many temptations 
to which your youth is exposed. 

" My dear, my only child, may your coming 
years be adorned with the beautiful ornaments of 
mental jewels, which, believe me, will possess 
more enduring attractions than oriental gems or 
costly peaiis."^ 

Constantia listened with affectionate respect, 
and accepted the offered Pearl, with an expression 
of pleasure and satisfaction — ^but I have not yet 
learnt how fiur it has supplied to her wishes ihe 
place of the denied casket of jewds. 

Another year may tell. 
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MINERVA. 

Minerva was the daughter of Jupiter, and 
favourite of heaveu. She was adored by mortals 
for the numerous benejQts which she conferred on 
their race. Her attributes were very various, and 
she was known by many names. 

Minerva was the goddess of wisdom and cour- 
age, and the patroness of the liberal arts. She 
was the first who built a ship, and introduced com- 
merce: she promoted the various arts of agricul- 
ture: she was the tutelary deity of Athens, and 
gave name to that proud and distinguished city 
which claimed the sovereignty of ancient Greece.* 

This goddess was sometimes called Pallas, and 
under this name was represented in her martial 
character, and brandishing a javelin: she was 
named also Tritonia, because worshipped near the 
lake Tritonis: Ergatis, or the Work-woman, for it 
was she who invented spinning and weaving : 
Agorea, from presiding over markets: Hippia, 
because she first taught the management of the 
horse: Stratea, and Area, from her warlike attri- 

* The Trojans possessed an image of Minerva, called Palladium, 
which they believed ensured safety to their cU^* 
B 
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butes: Sais, because worshipped at that city: 
Glaukopis, from the blueness of her eyes, 6lc, 

Temples were dedicated to her honour in 
Egypt, Phenicia, Italy, Gaul, Sicily, and in all 
parts of Greece ; but the most magnificent was 
that erected at Athens: it claimed superiority over 
ail others, and boasted of being the recipient of 
peculiar benefits. It was in this temple that was 
placed her famous statue, wrought of gold and 
ivory, by the celebrated Phidias. 

It was in Athens that the highest honours were 
paid to Minerva. Splendid games and festivals, 
dedicated sc^ly-to her, were annually held there. 
That called PanathensB was the most imposing. 

At Rome, in the months of March and April, the 
festivals called Minervallia, were celebrated with 
great rejoicings. Scholars at this time made a 
present to their masters called Minerval, in honour 
of this goddess,* who presided over their htera- 
ture. 

Minerva was after represented armed, wearing a 
golden helmet and breastplate, brandishing a lance 
in her right hand, and in her left sustaining the fanoous 
buckler called £gis, having in its boss Medusa's 
head, encircled by snakes instead of hair. A 
cock, the emblem of valour, stood on one side; and 
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an owl, the symbol of meditationy on the other. 
The dragon was also sacred to her. 

Sometimes when this goddess appears as the 
patroness of the liberal arts, she is arrayed in a 
variegated veil, called by the ancients Pqphtm* 

Minerva is always active, and never denies her 
gifts to those who seek them worthily. It is not 
in the eastern world alone, where solenm temple 
magnificent fanes, and costly shrines, are 
and dedicated to her, that she is known and sought; 
but the western hemisphere acknowledges her 
empire, and bows to her control. 

There have been times when she has been found 
in the halls of our legislators — in our crowded 
cities, and rural retreats, and she has forsaken the 
sacred groves of the Grecian Academus for the 
abodes of philosophy, science, and the arts, ^< in 
the land of liberty." 

Go where you may, traces of her recent pre- 
sence appear — and, though her worshippers do 
not always acknowledge their discipleship, it is not 
difficult to see where she is honoured. 

One day, less than a hundred years since, as she 
traversed our then almost infant country, she was 
attracted by the uncommon beauty and cultiva* 
tion of an extensive garden, and she knew at once 
that the owner must be one o{ Ivei OYin &sM£\^<i^* 
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The goddess stayed her progfesB, aiid repc»ed her- 
self on a flowery tur^raised seat, regarding with 
benignity the beautiftd scenes outspread around. 

The bc^ sounds of young voices so<m broke 
on the sOence of the place^ and, in a moment^ a 
rosy child appeared in the full happiness of care- 
less in&ncy, driving a hoop, and shouting to a 
younger ccmipanion to follow him to the bank of 
May videts. 

Suddenly his steps were arrested, and his atten- 
tion fixed, by the iappearanoe of the goddess. He 
regarded her kmg' and earnestly. The mingled 
strength and gentleness of her mien, her counte- 
nance beaming with the light of knowledge and 
of beauty, all conspired to interest and attract 
him; but her strange gaib, for she w:as in martial 
attire, and her unlikeness to any being he had 
ever seen, made him fear to approach her. 

Minerva raised herself from her recmnbent pos- 
ture, and beckoned him towards her with a com- 
mand so blended with smiling tenderness^ that his 
distrust vanished, and he drew slowly near, till, 
gaining confidence by degrees, he leaned fiimiliarly 
on her lap, with as little fear as if it had been his 
own mother who caressed him. 

^< Happy child !'' said the goddess, charmed at the 
intelligence and nobleness stamped on his coun- 
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tenance — << happy child, thy life henceforth be blest ! 
Tell me, what dost thou in these &ir garden walk% 
and where wast thou but now hastening ?" ^ 

^< I was," fiaid the smiling boy, << running to 
search for violets: Oh 1 thousands and thousands 
grow here." 

^< And what else didst thou hope to find?" pu^ 
sued the heavenly interrogator. 

<' Oh, T run about here all the live-long day," 
said the child. << I follow the honey-bees to their 
home, and I see them eat all the sweet honey fivm 
the flowers, and I watch the gay butterflieB— -but 
I do them no harm." 

*<Boy," said Minerva, while her countenance 
expressed dignity and love, <^ thy thoughts are now 
all light and joy — ^it is well — still for a tittle time 
range with dancing step the flowery paths around 
thee; study the life of the busy bee; watch the 
imperial butterfly, and mark with curious eye the 
skilful ant; go too to thy favourite flowers, look on 
^ir living, speaking beauty; thy heart shall fill 
with emotions of gladness, and thy mind shall be 
formed for higher subjects, and more glorious 
purposes. 

" I bestow on thee the fulness of my gifts: thy 
life shall be long and crowned with honour : thy 
steps sha}} he guided in wisdom^ aT\<SL V\i^ \v^ ^^ 

B 2 



bo tuDed to eloquence: power, and persuaaioiii 
tmd virtue shtB nuke tbee known tD tbe world. 
N&tiona diaU be httmUedbytfay directing inflo- 
ence; tiioa Aalt be. the &tber, the fiiead, tbe 
redeemar of Ihy eonntry: snd as I eannstgne Ifaee 
exemption from the trials of humani^, I bestow 
on tbee strBn^ to sustain Quxa in »eiy hour <rf 
peril. Thy frienid will I be through life, md I will 
not desert thee in death." 

Saying- tbM words, the goddcea Ais^ppeared. 
Need I atj who was the recipient of her gifts, or 
in whom ber words were fiilfilled? What heart 
does not answer — Ue aleepa in the-shades of 
Mount VertKNi 1 
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INFANT PIETY. 



** Remembar now thy Creator in tbe diyi of tliy yoatk. 

Oh, happy creature ! on whose brow 

The light of youth is shed, 
O'er whose glad path life's early flowers 

In glowing beauty spread-^ 
Forget not Him whose love hath poured 

Around that golden light, 
And tinged Uiose opening buds of hope 

With hues so softly bright; 
But grateful to Hk altar bring 
The garlands of life's glorious spring. 

Thou tempted one ! just entering 

Upon '^ enchanted ground," 
Ten thousand snares are spread for thee. 

Ten thousand foes surround. 
A dark and a deceitful band. 

Upon thy path they lower, 
Trust not thine own unaided strength. 

To save thee from their power. 
Cling, cling to Him whose mighty arm 
Alone can shield thy soul from harm. 

Thou, whose yet bright and joyous eye 
Must soon be dimmed with tears. 

To whom the hour of bitterness 
Must come, in coming yeoiTa^ 
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Teach early that eonfidinf eye 
To pierce the doady ecreen. 

To where, aboye the ■tmiiie of life. 
Eternally serene, 

A Father's love it beaming bright, 

A FatherVi smile still sheds its light. 

O, bom to die ! the path of flowers 

Thoa dost e^iolting tread. 
Leads to the dreary sepulchre. 

The silence of the dead. 
But if from youth thy spirit's loye 

Hath to thy God been given, 
DeathVi icy hand will ope for theo 

The radiant gates of heayen. 
There, blest immortal ! joys divine, 
Transcendent, endless, shall be thine. 



A. 
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HOME. 



" So when in childhood*8 quiet morning, 

Sometimes to diBtant haunts we rove, 

The heart, liice bended bow returning. 

Springs swifter to its home of k>ve. 
Each liill and dale that shared our pleatnres, 
Becomes a heavrai in memory." — -Thjarup. 

It was January, — the snow was fidling thick 
and fast, — the wind blew ahnost a gale, and every 
thing abroad indicated one of our longest and 
most severe New-England storms. 

Many a time had Henry Ackland walked im- 
patiently to the drawing-room window, in the hope 
that he should discover some promise of fine 
weather : in vain was his eye cast anxiously from 
one quarter of the heavens to another; dense 
clouds shut out every streak of sky-blue, and 
concealed every sun-beam. The branches of the 
leafless trees groaned, and poured sad wailing 
music through the air ; — ever and anon their ac- 
cumulated burthen of snow would fall rushing to 
the ground, not unfrequently accompanied with 
the rent boughs themselves. 

Not a living thing was to be seen. The timid 
winter birds were all concealed *\iv ivo^^ ^tA 
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hollow trees; and domesticated animals were 
securely sheltered. 

Henry gazed long upon the dreary scene with- 
out, now and then striving to dissipate mental 
restlessness by traversing the adjoining hall, yet 
returning full often with unabated solicitude to 
his post at the window. 

It was seldom that the cheerful and engaging 
convei-sation of his aunt £aiiled to interest him, 
and still less frequently was he insensible to the 
never spent gaiety of his cousin Gertrude. 

But it is time that I should make you acquainted' 
with Henry's history. He had been an orphan 
from early childhood, but had known few of the 
ills which foUow such destitution; for his wicle 
Melville had adopted him into the bosom of bis '■ 
own family, and he had found in his aunt a mother^s 
tender love, united to the imchanging kindness of 
a friend. 

His cousin Gertrude was to him a sister : no 
little unkindnesses were ever suffered to show 
themselves, or disturb that delightful harmony 
which makes all who come within the sphere of 
its influences contented and happy. 

Henry had one brother, some years his senior, 
from whom he had. been long separated, and it 
was for his arrival he had beea looking with^ 
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amestness for several dajrs. The storm before 
lluded to had, hour afler hour, depres^d hope 
nd destroyed expectation, and Henry was sufier- 
ig under the disappointment, as all those do 
irhose minds are not equally balanced, and sub. 
scted to control. 

'*No, — ^he cannot come while this tempest 
ages," said he, as he again looked from the win- 
low; — '*no traveller could brave this weather." 

^ Certainly we cannot expect the happiness of 
mbracing our dear Herbert to-night," said Mrs. 
tf elviUe, ^^ but, my Henry, the hours would pass 
980 wearily if you would be persuaded to give 
ouTself some occupation. You are really now 
llowing your disappointment to affect you too 
(luch, and too unreasonably." 

Hemry felt the truth of this remark, and just 
[len his eye was attracted by the graceful form of 
, mountain fir, the long thick branches of which 
vere laden with snow. He caught up Gertrude's 
pencil, and sketched the tree and surrounding 
cenery with a rapid hand, then playfully throw- 
Dg it before his cousin, he said, half gaily, half in 
adness, — "This for remembrance, Gertrude." 

Tl» smile on Gertrude's cheek vanished at 
beM wordS) and taking up the picture, she, afl^ 
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must be quite recoyered now, and able to be 
the cold air of our northern regions." 

"We hope so," replied Mrs. Melville, **l 
we must be cautious in proving the strength 
one who has been so long an invalid." 

In two hours the party arrived at the pleasa 
hotel in the Fir-forest, where they designed waiti 
the appearance of their young relative. 

Not &r thence was a small lake, which in sni 
mer presented a beautiful sheet of water, and. 
winter afforded amusement and exercise to all t 
lovers of skaiting for miles round. In this amuc 
ment Henry excelled, — and to relieve the suspen 
which hung on his brother's arrival, he resort 
with some young persons to the lake. Th< 
interest and enjoyment were every moment i 
creasing, for the ice afforded no obstructions, ai 
they glided rapidly from side to side as if bor 
by the very winds over the wide smooth sur&oe 

Presently a shriek of distress filled the air ; ; 
hearts were chilled, for one of the party had i 
cautiously approached an opening in the ice, ai 
fallen through. Henry Ackland was nearest tl 
sufferer, and rushed forward to save him ; the b 
grasped his hands, but in this struggle the ice ga 
way, and both sank. At this crisis some woo 
men, who were passing on the shore, hastened. 
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their aid, and, after much perilous ezertion^ both 
lads were taken insensible from the water. 

Words cannot express the distress of Mrs. 
Melville and Gertrude, when Henry was borne 
into the hotel ; yet it was expressed more on their 
countenances than by their actions, for both 
maintained so much composure as to render 
prompt and active assistance in the measures 
taken for his restoration. Medical aid was sum- 
moned ; and while every fear was yet aUve, 
Herbert arrived, and was ushered into the apart- 
menty wholly unprepared for the scene. 

It was now that every one felt the benefit of 
self<wmmand ; for never had the fortitude of the 
young people encountered so severe a trial. At 
length Henry opened his eyes, and breathed more 
freely, but it was more than half an hour before 
consciousness was wholly restored, and he recog- 
nised his dear brother. This interview, at all 
times looked for as deeply interesting, under pre- 
sent circumstances proved almost too much for 
each party, and the medical attendants ordered 
them to separate till the invalid was in some degree 
strengthened. 

It was not till several days of perfect quiet 
that Henry was sufficiently recovered to converse 
with his brother, or be removed to \na oviii\io\£A« 
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But as he reg&ined his usual health* every momiril 
seemed winged with joy^ and four weeks of 
domestic happiness were quickly sped. 

The time was now approaching when Heibeift 
was expected to resume his ci^egiate stodMS^ 
which, on account of ill health, had been fi>r 
some months suspended. Henry, too, wttk pre- 
paring to leave his much loved relatives, to (Hrcm 
the united Measures and trials of a large acadeAf • 
They were both to be separated for scHne mmthi 
from their friends and each other, and we caifiaol 
but own the truth, that much sad feelmg was csHed. 
up on the occasion. 

Herbert gave his favovrite flowers into €f^ 
trude's care, with the expression of a hope, Aat 
they mighi^ by their growth and beauty, repay her 
skilfbl cul^vation. As for Henry, his final eosh 
missions were so many, that I cannot enter into 
the detail ; but his most careful petitions were 
made in ^vour of his ring-doves, which had 
gained on his affections in proportion as his care 
and gentleness had made them &miliar. 

Gertrude, with a smile brightening her counte- 
nance, even through tears, promised to perform 
all that her cousins asked, nay, twice more than 
they would have urged ; but then, in return* ski 
made them engage to collect for her any ValuaSi 
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linerals, or rare plants, which they might find ; 
lut, above all, to write often. '^ Oh," said she, 
' if your doves, Henry, were but carriers, how 
»ften might we hear from you : and they too 
(light enliven your dull hours " 

*' Stop," my daughter, said Mrs. Melville, . 
heerfuUy, '< no sad anticipations ; Henry must 
iOt look for dull hours, — and I charge you," 
aid she, addressing her nephews together, *' that 
ou think of us with bright feelings, and in the 
nimating thought that we shall be reunited in the 
ummer vacations. 

*'We shall often talk of you, and you will 
peak to your friends of us. Gertrude will send 
on all the news from hence, and will, I doubt 
LOt, prove the more active correspondent of the 
hree, for you young gentlemen are not given 
>ver much to letter writing." 

** But, dear aunt, we like it," replied Herbert, 
'when we have a sufficient motive, and that, 
vhen from home, we never lack." 

Soon after the above conversation Mrs. MelviUe 
jmounced to the young people that all things 
aust be in readiness by the morrow. 

I will not dwell on the leave-taking, nor the first 
ours of arrival at the schools. After a few days 
11 parties were busily engaged in the ^leaaoxit 

c2 
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work of improvement, whether there or at homey 
and often, after the closing lessons of the dayt 
would talk of the hoped-for meeting in Jwie. 

Notwithstanding that Gertrude had thought six 
months a period which would be long, almost 
unbearably long in passing, June, with its stores 
of buds and bloom, did come ; and a day was 
fixed for the return of the young students. Ger- 
trude loved home so much herself, that she could 
hardly imagine it possible to be contented else- 
where. She possessed a lovely mind, and 
affections that sprung from a heart overflowing 
with innocence and goodness. 

Her hours were given alternately to study and 
recreation, and her lively spirit was ever active 
in promoting the enjoyment of all with whom she 
associated. 

She had culled fruit from her own garden for 
her cousins, and ornamented their apartments 
with her choicest flowers. 

Henry arrived first, and the pleasures of meet- 
ing proved quite as delightful in reality as they 
had done in anticipation. But those who have a 
home, and a happy home, and have left it for 
months, can tell with what emotions we salute, on 
our return, the friends from whom we have been 
separated. 
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IS coming ; l hear uie caii.aB- . 

It Z «aJIy Herbert, v,\.o, tva ^^ ^^ V^^, 
returning ns Henry, now m \a^^ Vv«yv «^v.V 
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^ Home never lodged half so beautiful before,*' 
said Henifyr, kiflsiug his aunt again and again, after 
havmg for the twentieth time expressed bis joy in 
as many different ways. 

^Come, come," said Gertrude, after their 
salutations had been many times renewed, ^ you 
have not seen your ring-doves : they are alive, 
and quite tame," — and away the cousins sped to 
the pretty enclosure where they were kept, in the 
free, open air. The birds, unused now to any 
one save Gertrude, flew timidly into the low 
branches of the trees as Henry came suddenly 
upon them. ^* Ah, ungrateful, you have forgotten 
me," said he, and threw himself on a moss-grown 
rock, while his cousin concihated their confidence 
by offering them food, and they soon gathered 
round reassured. 

"Now, Henry," said the happy girl, '<see 
them, see them now. I have cherished them for 
your sake ; not one is lost, and they will soon 
come fearlessly to feed from your hand." " I 
cannot take them, dear coz ; they must still be 
yours," said Henry, crowning her with a wreath 
of early Climatis ; " come, let us away — Herbert 
is coming ; I hear the carriage." 

It was reaiij Herbert, who, «ia MX ^^\«^ "^^ 
returning as Henry, now in V\*\a Vuttv o^v\V^ ^^^^ 
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powered his aunt and cousin with questicmsy which 
followed in such rapid succession, that it was 
vain to attempt reply. "Here, Gertrude," said 
he, ^< here are some choice minerals for you ; 
and, aunt, I have found out the very best method 
of rearing our beautiful mountain Azaleas ; I 
have some very vigorous plants, too, which I have 
procured this season, and think that you will do 
longer want success in their culture." 

Just then their uncle entered, and the boys had 
so much for his ear, that I retired from the par^, 
persuaded that the heartfelt happiness I had wit- 
nessed would be still prolonged, and that a heg^ 
home is the happiest of all earthly places. 

" Oh, th^ wander wide who roam 
For the joys of Uib from Home.** 
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FAULKLAND. 

" ToaVe paid too much for the whistle.** 

!RT body is &iiiiliar with the incident which 
ise to the letter fix>m which the above motto 
n. 

proverb was very forcibly brought to my 
ry the other morning, by the abrupt entrance 
outhM and fiuniliar firiend into my study: 
cited manner, so different firom the ueual 
aess with which he custcmiarily prefiieed 
dts; his flushed cheek, and abrupt good 
igy caused me to lay down the pen, put 
ny paper, and leave unfinished a letter I wae 
ing for the post. 

ey day, Faulkland," said I, ^ what's the mat- 
w ? have you lost your temper at a game of 
t ; or been disappointed of your ride to the 
nent ? or, what is more likely to disturb your 
7, have you failed to win a share in the 
rs of your school? — is your theme con- 
d ? or have you quarrelled with Virgil, or 
a away the poems of Homer in disgust ?" 
either, neither ,' ' said he, in»p%Afeij8Ll , «• \ ^sssk 
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<<Coine, come,*' said i, my young master, 
" keep your temper, if you please, and tell me 
what has drawn forth this violent self-inTectire.*' 

Faulkland looked ashamed, and averted his 
i&ce, then presently taking a chair by my side, he 
seemed for a moment endeavouring to compose 
his mind. I just then remarked that he hdd 
in his hand a half-eaten pear^— the fruit was 
fine and early for the season. 

There was something so peculiar in the man- 
ner in which Faulkland regarded this unfinished 
delicacy which he retained, that somehow I fan- 
cied it must hold a connection with the ill humour 
and discomfort which he evidenced. 

At length he said abruptly, " I walked this 
morning to the fiiiit market, and seeing this fine 
fruit, determined to buy it : but to own the truth, 
instead of asking the price, when I had selected 
it, I first half ate it : I bad no sooner done this, than 
I remembered it was but adding another instance 
to the list of fects which were recorded of my 
thoughtless impetuosity: I asked the price — 'Three 
shillings,' answered the fruit dealer: remonstrance 
was vain ; I paid the money, and vexed at being 
so ridiculously hasty, rather than angry at the 
extortion of the fruiterer, I have come to tell you 
my folly." 
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^It must be owned, Master FaulMandy" an- 
ered I gravely, '^ you have not evidenced much 
rldly wisdom in this matter; but the les3on,> if 
nembered, will do you good : you must now 
1 that such folly, frequently committed, may 
d, by and by, to more serious evils than paying 
ee shillings for a pear. Now, young lad, take 
final advice : read Franklin's letter to his ne- 
3W ; and mind, I say, don't forget in a hurry^ 
J price of a pearl" 

Note. The incident above related is founded in fact. 
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LETTER I. 

PhUade^hia, 1828. 

You are doubtless by this time, my dear sistery 
expecting a letter ; that you may not be disap- 
pointed, and to please myself also, I give an hour 
this morning to you. I am so selfish that I had 
much rather talk of home and the pleasant subjecte 
of your last letter, than speak on any other topic; 
but you will expect, as you have a right, some 
account of what I here see worthy of interesting 
notice. I could describe many things which 
attract strangers in this beautiful city, founded by 
the good and wise Penn, but shall only tell you 
now of Peale's Museum, at present called the 
Philadelphia Museum. 

I have a thousand times^ since I left home, 
wished you were with me ; for, to borrow that 
pretty thought of M. de P., '' I feel that whatever 
we possess, and whatever we enjoy, becomes 
doubly valuable when others are the sharers of our 
pleasures." 

But this is not describing what I proposed. 
This morning proved rainy, and disappointed me 
of a ride on horseback to Fair-mount — the cele- 
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ted water-works, an excursion on which I had 
:e fixed my mind. While I was trying to make 
best of what seemed the unfortunate firostra* 
1 of my plans, Uncle Maurice came in, and 
ing me rather listlessly looking through a book 
:ravels, in which it must be owned I took no 
it interest, invited me to go with him to the 
seum, where he said I might spend all the 
noon agreeably if I wished. The idea of 
ing all the forenoon in a Museum, I confess, 
^nted to my mind disgust or &tigue, rather 
1 a pleasant recreation; but I consented to ac* 
ipany my uncle, and see what it was like, 
ler than reject his kindness in proposing what 
bought would be entertaining. My ideas of 
luch places had, you know, been taken from 
;e I have visited in our other towns and 
js, where one will almost invariably find erety 
Qge and curious object, whether animal, mine* 
or vegetable, huddled together without science 
rder. Judge then of my agreeable surprise, 
entering a fine building called the Arcade, the 
►nd story of which contains the Museum. The 
dous rooms are remarkable for their perfect 
ness, simplicity, and true elegance, which you 
w is always connected with these. Probably 
n give jou some idea of tbia\Tvlewa^Ti^^^^^> 

D 
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by a general description — hazarding a little per- 
haps the chance of fetiguing your patience by my 
long letter. 

The exterior of the building covers an area of 
22,800 square feet. You ascend to the Museum 
by a flight of stone steps, and enter at once the cen- 
tral room or quadruped department, which is 115 
feet long, 26 wide, and 21 high, surrounded above 
on two sides by a gallery of pictures, of which I 
shall speak hereafter. 

On each side <^ the centre room are ranged the 
quadrupeds in glass cases, scientific order being 
preserved as far as is consistent with the nature of 
the collection. 

The animals which most attracted me, were 
the beautiful little South American antelope, the 
powerful brown bear of the north, and a singular 
httle Peruvian animal, called the calymphorus 
truncatus, or the cloak bearer, from his having a 
singular appendage like a mantle or cloak, cover- 
ing his body, and connected with it only by a 
slight membrane running along the back. 

Leaving the quadruped department, you now 
ascend a few steps, and enter the room in which 
are preserved relics of Indian origin, consisting of 
some very good wax figures in their appropriate 
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war dresses; a variety of other apparel, warlike 
instruments, domestic utensils, &c. 

On leaving this room, and turning to the left, 
you enter a gallery 147 feet in length, and 14 in 
width, containing first the marine department and 
many varieties of snakes, among which is the ter- 
rible boa constrictor. There are a great variety 
of singularly curious fishes ; these are succeeded 
by a beautiful collection of shell-fish, shells, corals, 
and madrepores, which extend to the cabinet of 
minerals in the extreme end of the gallery ; and 
there are many very rare and beautifiil specimens 
of ores and crystals. In this department will alio 
be fi^und a variety of curiosities, such as ingenious 
pieces of workmanship, paintings, models, &c. 

The entomological cabinet is closed for the 
present. 

Leaving this gallery, you enter the department 
devoted to comparative anatomy, and a very various 
collection of fossils. This room, like that appro- 
priated to the Indian curiosities at the opposite end 
of the building, is 62 feet by 16. 

The skeleton of the fiimous mammoth, or mas- 
todon, is in this room, as is one of an elephant, 
which really looks small in contrast with the 
former. 

Still passing on, you enter tVve oxiMMSto^^ia. 
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gallery, and there I lingered long. I can, I fear, 
give you no very adequate idea of the exquisite 
beauty and order of the many varieties of birdsy 
skilflilly preserved, and ranged in glass cases, <hi 
each side of the gallery. Most of them were in a 
state of such preservation as actually to seem 
instinct with life. 

On taking leave of the feathered tribes, you re- 
turn to tlie central room by way either of the 
anatomical or Indian apartments, and are coBr 
ducted by a flight of stairs to the picture gallery^ 
which contains more than three hundred paintii^ 
principally original portraits. Many of them, I 
was told, are strikingly correct in their delinea- 
tion. They were executed by Mr. Charles Willson 
Peale, and his son Rembrandt. 

Of the number were our presidents, principal 
statesmen, military and naval commanders, and 
many distinguished French characters. * 

Pursuing your way, you enter the lecture rodm 
opening upon the extreme end of the gallery, 
where experiments are almost every evening 
shown, illustrative of natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, and the mechanic arts. The apparatus 
is good. Opposite the lecture room, at the 
other end of the gallery of portraits, are the music 
room and library, which, though small, are neat 
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and coD?6ment. The former has a fine organ, 
piano, and some smaller instruments; the latter 
contains works chiefly relating to natural history, 
the arts and sciences, in French and English, 
and also several rare works over which the anti- 
quary would feast. 

Now, Emma, I have carried you, in a hurry to 
be sure, through these various apartments, where 
£ have had no need to summon imagination in aid 
of reality, to help out the description. You can 
know but little of this fine Museum without seeing 
it £oT yourself, except that it must be one of 
the pleasantest of all places, (notwithstanding 
my original doubts,) as a resort for the lover of 
natural science, who may here, without labour, 
increase his store of knowledge; for the idle, 
who may be ameliorated, and can get no evil ; 
for the curious, who may for once turn their 
curiosity to good account. 

One, in truth, can hardly visit this place without 
feeling that it exerts over the mind a strong 
moral interest which may create much good ; 
when we consider how much the labour of one 
man, as I may say, has effected here, we feel en- 
couraged to go on in ouk paths, and Jill up time 
to its whole extent ; and when we study the 
many curious and varied works of ciq.^.1v^\v^\^^V 

D 2 
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are here brought together, the thoughts rise to 
that wise and good God who made them, giv- 
ing each to compose a link in the great chain 
of existence, and creating all for some use5il end. 

I must now bid you good night, dear Emma, 
hoping that sleep may bring me pleasant visions 
of you and of home. 

In my next letter I will give you some informa- 
tion concerning the origin of the Museum, and 
the life of its founder. 

With much love to all our &mily, which by the 
way ought always to be understood in a letter, and 
a hearty wish soon to add another to its happy 
circle, remember me, your affectionate brother, 

Frederick. 



P. S. I shall be home before your birth-day, to 
assist in its jojrful celebration. Only think that 
you are fourteen almost, and I shall soon be fif- 
teen ! We must put off our childish ways soon; 
are not you almost sorry that we shall be obliged 
to look about us for some little dignity, such as 
belongs to those of our age ? 
Adieu, ma chore soeur. 
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Chesnut'Street, Philadelphia^ 1828. 

Thank you, again and again, my dear sister, 
for your long and kind letter: it really even 
mtde me fancy, for a little time, (destitute of 
imagination as I usually am,) that I was with you 
in our own happy home. Father and mother 
are very kind in giving me permission to go to 
Baltimore with uncle Maurice before my return ; 
we set off to-morrow early, but I shall now give 
you the sketches which I promised in my last 
letter home. 

Ab you know biographers should cite authori- 
ties wh^i they advance facts, I ceun only tell you 
that I have mine from the most authentic sources, 
viz. from the fomily and friends of the subject of 
my little memoir; and as neither their purpose 
nor mine is to eulogize, you may rely on the fol- 
lowing statement : 

Charles Willson Peale was a native of Mary- 
land, Queen Anne's county, eastern shore. He 
served apprenticeship to a saddler, but early 
discovered a taste for drawing, axvd coTffia\^\NK.%^ 



I 
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painting in oils while he was yet quite young. 
Afler a little practice he fixed on it as a proib- 
sion, and went to England^ where he studied 
more than two years, with the celebrated Ben- 
jamin West. It was during the revolution tint 
he painted for his private gallery many of tte 
valuable portraits which now occupy distinguished 
places in the Museum, which he founded. Oae 
would almost suppose that Mr. Peale was gifted 
with a prescience of the future glory of bis coun- 
trymen ; and felt that posterity would regard 
them with veneration, love, and honour^ when !» 
made the faithful portraits of so many afterwards 
distinguished individuals. During that period, 
when our country was agitated by its most 
memorable war, Mr. Peale for a time laid aside 
the pencil, prompted by patriotism, and gave his 
services to his country, filling at different seasooB 
various mihtary and civil offices ; but nature had 
given his talents an opposite direction, and his 
pencil was shortly resumed, with that ardour 
which genius only inspires. The Museum was 
commenced soon after the close of the war, I 
think in 1784. Some bones of the mammoth 
were brought Mr. Peale for correct drawings; 
these, and a singular fish, given by a friend, were 
the beginnings of the immense collection which 
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bnB once been accumulated with such industryy 
labour, and expense. 

From the period of which I just now spoke, 
Mr. Peale took great interest in the various 
branches of natural history, relinquished almost 
wholly his profession as a painter, being now 
sixty years of age, and began his collection of 
tnimals, preparing them himself by cleansing and 
staffing with great care. This art of preserving 
quadrupeds, birds, &c. is little understood or 
appredated in this country. Hardly too much 
can be said in its favour ; it certainly must claim 
the precedence of drawing and painting, so i%ur 
as birds and quadrupeds are concerned. 

The Museum increased rapidly, and in 1794, 
ten years from its commencement, it was removed 
ivom Mr. Peale's dwelling to the Philosophical 
HaR in Fifth-street, since occupied by the Athse- 
Heum. In 1802, as a manifestation of their 
respect, the legislature granted Mr. Peale the use 
of the upper halls in the State-house, Chesnut- 
Btreet, where his specimens were arranged and 
seen to better advantage than hitherto ; and the 
scientific character of the Museum gave it an 
interest to all who possessed enlarged and liberal 
minds. 
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It was in 1 801 that Mr. Peale, by his perse?e^ 
ing zeal and ingenuity, obtained for his Museom 
a perfect skeleton of the giant mastodoo. 
Having received information that many bones 
had been recently discovered in a marl-pit netr 
Newburgh, on the North river, Mr. Peale left 
Philadelphia with a resolution of purchasing those 
which had been found, and of making persoui 
search for others. The bones were in the pos- 
session of a farmer, John Marsten, who had 
discovered them while digging for shell-maili 
(for it is plentiful in that part of the countiyy) 
with which to enrich his lands. The &niier 
accepted Mr. Peale's offer of purchase-money, 
and the precious remains, not small in quantitj» 
were removed to Philadelphia. 

Our enterprising naturaUst, however, deter- 
mined on making a personal search, in the hope 
of discovering a perfect skeleton of an animal 
whose existence had been long questioned, and 
the species of which had, beyond a doubt, become 
extinct. 

He again left Philadelphia, and proceeding 
with one of his sons to New- York, there provided 
himself with every article necessary for surmount- 
ing difficulties, such as augers, pumps, ropes, 
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and puUies, procuring in addition, after his ar- 
rival at Newburgh, boards and plank, with which 
to construct his machinery. 

I cannot now, dear Emma, give you all the 
particulars of this great work ; I can but tell 
you that at the close of three months' arduous 
and ceaseless labour, aided by the help of twenty- 
five active men, the perseverance of Mr. Peale 
was rewarded by success, he having discovered 
on Marsten's ferm, near the Walkill, and on the 
grounds of Peter Millspaw, twenty miles west 
of the Hudson, an immense quantity of bones, 
and finally succeeded in forming two perfect 
skeletons. The parts of several still remain. 

While I was studying witli wonder the large 
anatomy of the mammoth, uncle Maurice made 
some pointed comments about the great virtue 
of perseverance, and wished that every body 
would profit from the example now afforded. 
Hiis might have been deemed by himself pecu- 
liarly applicable to me ; but as my conscience 
gave no intimation to that effect, I contented 
myself by thinking that some time or other our 
uncle would discover his mistake, and do me 
more justice. But a truce to this. I must tell 
you one of the Indian traditions, for there are 
several, concerning the mastodon •, — ^o \i^ yt^- 
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pared for some very glowing figures of speecli. 
If I cannot give you the language of the said 
tradition, I am confident in respect to the idem* 
Now attend. 

*'' Ten thousand moons ago, when gloomy 
forests covered this land of the golden sun, long 
before the pale men, with thunder and fire, came 
on the wings of the wind to the wigwam <^ tbe 
Indian, a race of animals existed, huge aa the 
mighty precipice, cruel as the bloody panther, 
swift as the eagle, and terrible as the spirit ef 
darkness. The pines crashed beneath their ieet, 
the lake was dried where they drank, and the ani- 
mals of the forests hardly sufficed for their suste- 
nance. Great fear came on the red man. The 
Good Spirit saw his danger ; he sent the forked 
lightning and the thunders, and all fell save one. 
Him the fires of light assailed in vain. The red 
lightning scorched the towering firs,* and fired 
the monarch oaks — but the monster escaped — 
furiously did he leap over the wide rivers, and he 
now lies beyond the great lakes." 

There, Emma, what say you to that ? Who 
knows but in this age of wonders, to complete the 

'*' Wliile the lightning shatters and de8tro3'B the oak, it but inflames 
the towptrlng fir. The philosophical reat$oii is very readily explained. 
If not known to the reader aWitie tcaeatcYi'wVIX^vveW. 
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Bdm of all, we may behold this mountain of exists 
^nce— this quadrupedal colossus: for my part, I 
rtiall not rest quite satisfied till 1 see the *' cratur** 
as honest Pat said of the African lion. 

But once more to Mr. Peale ; for I perceive 
that my letter is passing into une chose qui eat 
hien tongue: so, as I was telling you, Mr. Peale 
returned in triumph, laden with Mammothean 
treasures, (excuse my coining an adjective,) to 
PhUadelphia, where he laboured successfully to 
kicrease his Museum till 1810, when he relin- 
quished it in favour of his sons, and retired into 
the country, where he passed his leisure in working 
on his farm. This, as may be supposed, did not 
iltogetfaer suit his taste, and he gave his attention 
to mechanics, a subject which had before engaged 
his successful efforts. He attempted to supply 
the deficiency found in many implements of hus- 
hCindry, and proposed some useRil improvements^ 
which were adopted. In the latter years of faia 
Hfo he resumed the pencil, and painted many 
valuable portraits. This venerable man died at 
an advanced age, honoured and respected by a 
community which he had benefited. I cannot 
give you a better proof of the estimation in which 
his sernces were held, than by telling you that 
when he had conveyed all bis iighl axv.dL\EL\&raiX>eEi 
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the Museum to his six sons, (Raphad, Resh 
brandt, Rubens, LinnieuSy Franklin, and Titiu 
Peale,) the general assembly granted a fna 
charter, passing an act to incorporate the pro- 
prietors of the Philadelphia Museum, as it wu 
now called, saying, first, ^< Whereas the Museum 
founded by Charles Willscm Peale is an institutkm 
not only honourable to the city of Philadelpfaii, 
but to the state of Pennsylvania, as a repomtmy 
of much useful knowledge, it is important tint 
so large and valuable a collection should be 
placed beyond the chance of division, and that ill 
improvements should be encouraged by consoli" 
dating its interests." 

When the arcade was erected, the Museom 
was removed from the state-house to more com- 
modious apartments. 

The two youngest sons of Mr. Peale fill the 
offices of manager and curator, the former exer- 
cising a general and daily superintendance ; and 
the latter collecting and preparing specimens of 
natural history, and preserving those already in 
the collection from injury. 

I should be very remiss, if I did not acknow* 
ledge my obligations to these gentlemen, for their 
kindness in directing my attention to the most 
remarkable curiosities, and g>vin^ me all the in- 
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nation I asked concerning the various objects 

ich attracted my notice. I do not mean to 

re you the idea that this notice was extended 

me as any exception to the usual attention paid 

I visiters. Every one shares this, and owns its 

sefubiess as well as politeness. 

But now that I am drawing to a close, I must 
Ml forfeit the prerogative of a hiographer, (and, 
if you please. Miss Emma, do not criticise my 
right to this dignified name,) by neglecting to 
mun up what seem to have been the most striking 
traits in Mr. Peale^s character. His talents and 
genius were plainly apparent. Energy and un- 
shaken perseverance were prominent traits. 
Industiy that £d not weary, and liberality that 
was never contracted, belonged to him. He was 
an early riser ^ which accounts for the immense 
works which he accomplished, and of which he 
has 1^ so many substantial evidences, that pos- 
teiity cannot fiul to remember them. May the 
eizample profit all ! 

He was temperate in his habits, as his great 
age shows; he was an affectionate and exem- 
plary parent, for do not his children rise up and 
bless bos name ? Ms gentlemanly deportment and 
urbane manners secured respect and friendship. 
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Peace to his memory — and may his doul live in 
glory ! 

Dear Emma, farewell ; I must prepare for mj 
journey, for you know one of uncle Maurice's 
virtues is punctuality, and in that, as in all other 
good things, I must try to imitate him. 

Dieu vous benite, ma chere, chere scBur. 

Fredjbric. 
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Mid the bells of the lily — the leaves of the rose. 
Where the violet lives — where the eglantine grows, 
Where the forest boughs wave when the summer is nigh^ 
There, there is my home, for a zephyr am I. 

In the caves of the moantain, the birth place of streaiMi 
On the waves of the sea, in the sun's dying bcanui ; 
Mid the dews of the morn, when Aurora is nigh. 
My dwelling is found, for a zephyr am I. 

Round the bright form of beauty I gently unfold. 
My wings fringed with light, and bespangled with gold; 
Kiss the cheek whose young blushes for ev^ are nigh—* 
My life is all bliss, for a zephyr am I. 

M. P. E. 
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CHRISTMAS. 



Ome Uther, come hither, *tii menydajr aD ; 
Saint Nichelas rides— be will make you a call. 
Here's a stockini^— a shoe— for you, Mary and Ann, 
Plaoe both in the comer ;— be sad now, who can ? 

The approach of Christmas is hailed annually, 

the youthful part of the community especially, 

a season of gaiety and joy. As the holidays 

)roach, even the very hours are counted which 

ervene between merry'day and the present. 

fbi are anticipated in rich profusion, and all 

urts seem light and buoyunt with cheerfulness 

i excitement. 

Fhis festival is of very ancient origin ; but I do 

t purpose now to enter into its history, neither 

I various modes of celebrating its arrival by 

ferent nations, in different parts of the Christian 

rid. 

Bvery people iiold some peculiarities, even in 

I diflerent states of our own country the fimns 

observing this festival vary widely. 

[am told that it is but few years since Christ- 

3 in PbUadelplu& was to the cYiA^e^iv ^%\t ^ 

ajns through all the year, ll Yi^'ft %»^^v£\^»^«^ 

k2 
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with an impatience that disregarded control and 
was welcomed with noisy joy. 

Saint Nicholas, by some means, has come to be 
patron saint to all good children on this memon- 
ble day ; and it seems his employmmt, the nigfat 
before Christmas, is riding through the air ladeo 
with gifls: he descends the chimney silently, and 
those who have had the providence to hang a 
stocking in the fliie, or deposit a shoe in the co^ 
ner, find their pains rewarded (and very IsLiMf, 
too, judging from all I have seen) by the receipt of 
books, toys, comfits, and bon-bons, which are no 
sooner discovered than the happy receiver is pro- 
claimed a favourite of the kind-hearted saint. 

Such are some of the innocent amusements of 
the early day: — the remaining time is as varionsly 
disposed almost as there are children to please and 
be pleased. But all the truth should be told: — the 
day really ends, like aU seasons of great excite- 
ment, in weariness, and many a little head is 
willingly laid early upon its pillow. 

The Germans introduced into Pennsylvania a 
diversion for tliis day, which, though now passing, 
in many villages, into utter forgetfulness, for a long 
time maintained such a place as to be worthy of 
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The frolic of tftie Kriih-KrivMe is in amount 
is. 

A party of gay young people, habited in gfo- 
sque garments, and wearing frightfully ugly 
laksy go from house to house, leaving sweet- 
Bats at some, nuts and cakes at others, and nut- 
ells and false-cake at others. Occasionally they 
mand entrance, with much noisy vociferation, 
td require a contribution from Uiose they visit, 
r a hideous figure stnfied with straw, which they 
iry about and call the Krish-Krinkle : if they 
unot obtain what they ask, they feel authoiruBed 
take what they can ; and sometimes carry their 
ke too fiir to be agreeable to thom on whdm 
eypractise. 

'It is not uncommon in the country, to find a 
ee planted directly against your door in the 
oming, or an immense heap of potatoes which 
>me roUing in over the floors as soon -as the 
xm are opened. Then again the outer pas- 
;ges are banicadoed with cabbages: but it is 
3emed the best joke of all, to enter the vegetable 
irdens, and remove all things left in them from 
le place where the owner intended they should 
$main ;— nnay, sometimes transpOTtxD^ th^ fib.^^ 
> a remote bouse, incommodmg lihe tqi^Y9%x.^ 
we nuBcbief-made presents, aa TUXkOsi ta ^^ 



owner of the property — or I might say the involnnr 
tary donor: and all this wild work is called ^ foDi** 
«fh>lic," ''a good joke," and anything ralher 
than unlawful infringement of a neighbour's rigbH. 
We sober New Englanders should almost legui 
such pranks a breaking of the sixth Mosaic com- 
mandment. 

In general, we know more of Christmii 
held as a religious festival — and very proper is it 
that all sects of religionists who call themselm 
Christians, should unitedly celebrate this seasoi 
by public worship and hynms of joy. 

It is at this time that so much pains is taken to 
ornament our churches with verdant boughs, fra- 
grant evergreens, and the wild trailing moss-pine. 
This is symbolical of joy no doubt, and teaches \ 
a simple silent lesson, to him who will accept its \ 
'^ still small teachings." 

The hilarity of this period is considerably in- 
creased by the near approach of New- Years', — 
when the young and joyous again find ample 
occasion to indulge their mirth, and 

Yield the full heart to gladnem. 

But perhaps these periods are most valued as 
seasons of social inteTCourse, . NSsgniXa %.t^ v^*^ ^3b^ 
received with less ceremowy now tJwwv ^v laJ^oRst 
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iinefl : goodfeeUn^ seenis to be more alive ; 
uMag is on the alert ; and generous feeding never 
raaxies or retires from the scene. 

The young and old, of both sexes, mingle with 
ms of that artificial manner that binds society in 
otters of iron, and which shuts out most of the 
etter emotions and impulses of social life, giving 
1 their place a cold false manner, which has 
lothing of worth or interest, or, what is equally as 
ady an abrupt freedom, which disgusts rather 
lan pleases. 

I would not be thought severe, especially by the 
lore youthful portion of my readers, but I do 
linent to see so little simplicity of mind and 
lanner ; so much of acquirement ; so much 
show-off appearance," which but betrays its own 
ilsity, as a pewter ring washed with gold lacker 
oon shows its real worthlessness. 

I should be glad to see all affectation, and a 
KHisand little modes of fashion, fall into their de- 
Brved oblivion, and witness in young gentlemen 
nd ladies that respect for themselves, and each 
ther individually, which alone gives evidence of 
•ue good-breeding, elevated sentiments, and re- 
ned manners. 

Bat this is felt and known — wYiy aYioviXiW t«^«^ 
' mar it be ao appreciated, a» XiiaX XMSte ^ 
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Bincere politeness, added to genuine kindness, be 
seen among us, in the place of that heartless in- 
tercourse which hut too often attends on fbrtimc 
and fashion. Minds, good and beautiful minds, 
how many possess, yet bury them amidst pride 
and friYoHty. 
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^ ** The fields were left,— and he reCnmed 
Ckmtentedty to take a temperate meal 
At his own board,~where sat his gentle wife, 
And three fldr children, jrientiAiIIy fed, 
Thouf^ simply. SmaH their c<niing8 in, 
But not the less was theirs a charitable hand, 
And theirs a hospitable door.** Wordsworth. 

If example would bring us to the practice of 
leading lives of simple goodness, we might all 
become good, and that without wandering far for 
patterns worthy our imitation. Many there are 
who pass their lives in the daily exercise of hum- 
ble, unaffected virtue, by whom we pass, and 
hardly notice that they, more than ourselves, are 
walking in the way of righteousness. 

Shall I tell you the story of the Wentworth 
fiunOy ? perhaps we may be mutual gainers in this 
matter : — ^you in learning its fiicts, as I in relating 
them* 

James Wentworth, at the age of twenty-two, 
prompted by the same spirit of enterprise which 
has actuated thousands of adventuiex^ l^ V&& 
Atber'B borne in New-England, vdA. W]»i^ ^s^ 
haeelfan abiding place in the uiiBi^\A»^ ^^>^* 
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James possessed few worldly goods, but be 
inherited from his father the better wealth of a 
sound conslitution and a robust frame, strength- 
ened by labour on the &rm where his life had tiU 
now been spent. But before leaving Egremoo^ 
his native town, James determined to increase fail 
possessions by taking to himself a wife, in the 
person of Susan Ward, a neat, industrious giil, 
who was willing to take the chances of life with 
one whom uhe had long known, and who had been 
her friend from early childhood. 

The youthful couple took a cheerful leave of 
their friends, and with a few hundred doUan, the 
product of hard labour, added to health and 
industry, they went on their way in happiness, 

■ 

seeking some quiet spot where they might buy t 
few acres of wild land, and << bring to" their 
own farm. 

Such a place, after many days' joumejring, they 
found : it was in the western part of New-Yoric, 
(not then the populous and flourishing country it 
is at present,) near the banks of one of the fine 
streams which water and fertilize that pleasant 
country. Here, then, in a wilderness, they went 
to work, and a comfortable log-house soon rose 
in the forest tract which Jaxaoia YoA nAdii^ Vga ^m^ 
bfpurcbaMe. The woods reaoxmdeSL \o VSo» o^asd^. 
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es of his axe; and tbe ^gantic trees, wliieh 
withstood the tempestg of an hundred wkiters, 
»eneath the stroke of his single arm. 
B little dweQing which I have said rose tbos 
) wilderness, was simply furnished with such 
es of household use as were deemed indis- 
ihle ; and if their accommodations were not 
3, they were at least sufficient for contented 
3. James and Susan had neV^r lived in 
nee, and consequently did not regard their 
nt situation as one of deprivation. Of what 
»rmed the luxuries 4»f iife, they knew nothing ; 
n the entire possession of each other's af* 
ma, with sufficient to supf^y their dafly need, 
was the woaid or the world's heaps of goM 
MB 2 Th^ were happy ! cxmld gvetiter good 
ked? 

that country the population was remole and 
»ed; their nearest neighbour dwelt three 
apart from them ; and, though visiting waS 
known in those pwrts, there was no kck of 
less, good-will, or sympathy., when any trouble 
ed their idwellings. 

for Su8an» she possessed a heart oserflowtng 
benevolent affections ; and to faK?e iMRKLVi9t> 
s dajr'g uoomaiiig Jaboor, tffoasg fm^Asr-A^iWk^ 
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and bonnet, without any expression of wearioea 
or disinclination for the serrice, and walking 
several miles to watch by the bedside of some 
suffering parent or child, — to have seen this, I 
say, and it was not seldom that she was thm 
devoted, you might have deemed her insensible to 
bodily weakness or weariness ; not so, — but she 
had learnt well that it is not for ourselves alone 
we are to live, and her example was a beautiibl 
illustration of her principles. 

James would ojflen say, as he came in from 
work, and found Susan busy, <' Now, wife, sptre 
yourself a little : don't mind if the flax and tiie 
wool are not all spun and wove this season ; we 
shall do well enough if a blessing rest on the 
wheat-field, and if your dairy is still managed 
with such thrift." 

Susan's reply was generally a look of love, and 
sometimes such words as these would express 
that she felt the tenderness of her husband's care. 
<< I know," she would say, ^< that some of this 
work might be left undone now, but what am I to 
do next year with the new riddles of flax, and the 
fleeces which by that time will be weU nigh double 
this year's stock, that is, if the lambs do well ? 
snd why abould they not, ^iic^ ^om \»u^^ ^«^ 
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lem as wann a shelter as tliat which 
our own heads? think, James, that to- 

cannot work for itself and to-day hoth." 
latter argument was not to be contro- 

and James could only reply, — ^ Well, 
mind and not go beyond yoor strength, for 

you, what will all our gains be worth to 
ink of that, wife, and spare yourself for 
^" Susan's eyes filled with tears at these 
ons of tender thought, and sometimes she 
;ease a little from her spinning, after a 
ork, even for James's sake, 
ir of almost perfect happiness had passed 
ind still were James and Susan Went- 
ooked on as the happiest and most con- 
couple in all the country. But now their 
had three inmates, and Susan's household 
rere interrupted, ever and anon, by an 
roice that called for the performance of 
d duties. 

little Susan, for so James named their first 
[lild, promised to grow up a healthfol, 
tg plant, giving added beauty to this gar- 
he wilderness. Every day develc^ied scmie 
irm to the eyes of her fond i^t«i^ \ «^ 
3 frame, strengthened b^ <^ V»^ ^ ^ 
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«n unusiuiHj fine ipringv aaenwd peieflpibif li 
grow fiom kwtf to hoar. - *" ** 

You nuiBt not tfaiiik tlnrt, ^ecatiM tfaia ftod^ 
were pooMflaed of tfaiflr stoMi of blisR, tic^HrtM 
cfttber ignorant <»* untmndfol of tin mmbi 
whence thcmr wany hl e a w m g a were deiived. 84 
pieCy was cherished ift their beaits» aad akM 
in thetr lives; and at daws of day, ms ait doMJf 
eve, you might have lieard in their d#eHing4l 
accents of that humble^ fervent juradfle, wiMi 
riseth to heaven and availedi WBOct. 

They had no Sabblitii^bty serviees beyond thi 
bounds of their own home» (for thect few vMrt 
the consecrated places of social wonhip^) but fbi 
Bible war their frequent companion^ and Jkafli 
wodd read akwd portioaB fironm that hcdy tieaatnyi 
while Sosan lulled her infitnt to rest ; and taert 
too might have been, caugl^ the sound of tiidr 
united voicesy singing in native melody of tone tti 
hymns and sacred songs they had learnt in tilflir 
&r-ofr birth-place. Happy were they who wbre 
sometimes privileged to join in this 8ervice» not 
like the strange music so many of us are doooBied 
to hear, where the sweet voice of natore ia tut6rod» 
drilled, and finally changed, by th^ fer^gn school 
ofscieooe^ inle tbofee art3&^WiV«\KQawM^ 
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set ^oyment and devotion alike at defiance. 

give me the sweet voice which nature and 
LDg bestow, united to that simple culture which 
3 not destroy its melodious music, and leave 
be ear of corrupted taste all the quavers, tiillsy 

solos, and the unharmonious intricacies of 
lied compositions. In my heart there is a 
it of devotion called up by some of our village 
Lrsy which lies dormant at all times else. But 
Lve wandered from my story, 
ames and Susan Wentworth celebrated the 
>nd anniversary of their marriage-day, possess- 
>f the same happy and contented minds as on 
first hour they were united. They had added 
heir store of comforts, without increasing their 
as, except by adding, at the same time, an 
,al amount of happiness, 
ames was often- called on by his neighbours to 
3 advice in agricultural matters; and, what is in 
it instances rare, his opinion was not only 
med to, but acted upon by those who solicited 

Ls for Susan, her receipts and home medicines 
■e in frequent request ; nobody could tell so 
1 as she what was the best prescn^tiow ^q>\ %. 
lad^ a bam, or a feveiisli co\4. 'Wjwa ^Qss«fc 

F 2 
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wore on in the exercise of hnmane and kind afo' 
tions ; the blessing was theirs which is &m 
attendant on days well spent. 

It was one dreary, wet, cold night in winter^ 
that, as prayers were ended, and they were pi» 
paring to seek repose, they were interrupted by a 
quick rap at the door, which James immediatdy 
opened to the entrance of an aged many whs 
asked a shelter for the night ; this was no tiat 
for hesitation ; the storm raged abroad, and the 
applicant was suffering ; they received him, for 
their hearts were ever alive to the calk of h» 
manity, and their hands ever ready to minister ti 
the necessities of the needy. If thej had btft 
little to give, that little was rendered cheerfiillf. 
They had read of the poor widow's mite, aad 
understood its plain example. 

The exhausted traveller was seated by the fire, 
which James proceeded to replenish ; Susan ad- 
ministered a cordial, and then hastened to provide 
something more substantial for the stranger's 
refreshment. He soon revived under these kind 
attentions, and thanking them, begged that he 
might be conducted to rest, which would prove 
the best restorative. ^^ I am a stranger in tliaee 
pBrts," continued be« s^\t^^ ^^e^'^., ^^^ «xA Vmk 
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len wamkring all the day, I baidly know 
hither. Alas ! my life ia a weight of sadnesBy 
id my days will shortly he nmnhered." 
James and Susan were affiscted by the evident 
laery of their unhappy guest ; and commending 
m to the &vaur of heaven, they hade him good 
ght» hoping that sleep would restore strength to 
8 frame, and a portion of peace to his troubled 
drit. 

It was late in the morning when he rose ; his 
9ep had been calm and profound, and nature, 
OS renovated, exerted a salutary influence on fais 
iixL He joined in the family devotions with a 
rvour that proved him not wholly a stranger to the 
:eoepts of religion, though eariy error, and late 
ipentance, had deprived him of some of its moat 
mignant and blessed influences. He had yet to 
am the design and best use of afflictions, which 
"e mercifully sent to refine the soul from sin, and 
M^laim from the mazes of error. 
The stranger wept wheii James, after returning 
anks for their prosperity and many blessings, 
rayed, that if " adversity were necessary for per- 
cting their characters, it might be sent, and 
iaet the needed change," but in any event he 
tppUeated the divine iiMrey anA yKiAfi^ifts^ «fe^ 
rorf perfect submission to, mA fcQ?DSkd««!i«^ '®^'' 
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the allotments of Providence. This was nev 
language to the stranger^s ears^ and it seemed that 
he felt its solemn power. 

The exercises of the early day ended, tbe 
fiimily betook themselves to their respective Ofr 
ploymentSy while their guest, who plainly iabound 
under the pressure of a diseased mind, as well ai 
infirm state of body, amused himself with the 
little Susan, who had already begun to develop 
an hundred infant charms and winning ways. 

Childhood is ever attractive, for we feel a pro- 
tection and repose when associated with its yet 
pure and unsuUied innocence, which acts with ft 
soothing, healing power upon our minds. And 
with him, the eloquent writer of these beautiful 
lines, we feel 

" we need not start 

To read the pi^es of a child's pure heart. 

No lines arc there wliich we would wish were not. 

The virgin leaves arc yet without a blot 

Oh, well did He, to whom all power was given, 
To bring our wandering spiritis back to heaven, 
Call little children to him, and declare, 
Resemble these, or never enter there." 

And surely never did the purity of infiint child- 
hood speak a more soothing lesson to any mind, 
than the little Susanna VTmoceivV. coxmVecv^TM^j^ «vui 
tranquil expression to t\ve Yieaii o^ \>^fe «\.t^\v^«x. 
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Ibv Btrai^r we must still eaU hiniy as he has not 
diackNied his name or destinatioii. 

He had already been some days at the house of 
ImmtA WentWOTth, when the latter, one eveoinf 
cfter the sun had set, and labour abroad had 
•ndedy amply a^ed to be made acquainted with 
wfcmething of the history of the person who was 
MjEi gfamlf verj reasonably thinkings as there were 
BQ symptoms of his departure, it was but right 
ftftt he should know whom he harboured. 

The stranger sighed, but acquiesced in the 
naabiaableness of James's wish ; and promised 
that, after a little time for recollecti(»iy he would 
r^te his story, though it would be but a mekn- 
eholy detail — melancholy, continued be, sighing 
deeply, because it is shadowed by guilt, and my 
conscience never sleeps. You, good man, have 
given me some reason to hope, within the last 
few days, for the mercy of God on a sinner, and I 
do not now despair of finding forgiveness of 
heaven. 

James and Susan were silent, and the stranger 
in a short time proceeded. ^<I was bom of 
wealthy parents — ^it matters not that I tell their 
names, or the place of my birth, «uvc^ xs&^^st 
would derire credit by relation to rae, \ ^y^'^ ^ss^ 
wkbout any very great faults^ Wl \heT^ ^^^ <3iiifc 
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thing to which I owe iHj rain: fSbewmmictuU^ 
sevaeofwioralMigaiim^ BatjroafllMlllMir^i^ 
I was settled, at tiieage of twenty-foBF* wift f^ 
bouse, beautifoUy ntaated <m the HudtKNi^AMr 
miles distant from West-Pi^ntt where I liied4» 
rounded by my ftmily for many yean, t It 
1779, about a yeaar before the defoctioa «f k#| 
traitor AmolAp that Waahangton ea/Gmmp^i 
that division of the Apierican' anny «me||.i«||| 
under bis immefiate coiunandy- en ^le -IMft 
river, a few milea fitMn my idiiodei I iwd 
him slighdy befoce^ but had now an^^ 
improving my acquaintance with him. • — ••n«' 

<< I must t^ you that I refused to eervia id^fle 
armies, and remained neutral at home, oAen «|h 
ceiving and entertaining the Britif^ as well ae.4ii 
American officers^ as they successively ^ommm^ 
that part of the country. ■ . 

" The English general at NewrToik leanit that 
the American commander was oft^i my gua^tj 
and determined to make him prisoner there at all 
risks. He sent a private despatch to me, makaog 
proposals,* which, I blush to say, were, like tfaoas 
offered Arnold the aucceeding 3reary ac eep tst 



* A i»Mi4 that aeSrennvitance of tUs maftaMt vtaguOq 
fvAether HheaHutlumiMOfL piepiaroA to wf tvmwcs 
tkofitjr. -^ 
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y I consented, Judas-like, to betray my friend, 
, in betraying him, to sacrifice my country. 
i balefol influence of gold had corrupted me, 
I was lost alike to moral as to religious obliga- 
s. But dreadful has been my punishment ; like 
n am I ready to cry out, — ' it is greater than 
n bear.' 

Tlie plan was concerted : — ^how shall I recall 
; transaction of shame ? I invited Washington 
line with me, specifying the exact hour; — he 
epted, and I notified the English commander, 
leral Sir Henry Clinton, of the &ct, through a 
then on the watch, who was accordingly to give 
ers for a regiment to be ready for a march, 

despatch about sixty horse to lie in wait 
le miles from my house, and to surround it at 
appointed hour, seize the general, and return 
\i all speed to New- York, 
rhe day came, and I saw the sun rise with fear 

trembling. General Washington arrived at 
time fixed ; — ^I received him with embarrass- 
it, which he did not seem to notice. As the 
ir of two approached, my perturbation in- 
Bwed, and my conversation became broken and 
ried. Presently a body of aold\«tft ^Vvo^ ^«wv- 
98 approaching, I trembled and ^tcs? -^w^. 
general gave me one look •, — o\i-> ^wjdtv ^Vs^""* 
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field had, in a measure, consigned that to oblivion. 
He lived in boundless extrayagance, and accuma- 
lated debts beyond any possibility of discharging 
them. His calls of luxury were pressing, and he 
resolved on their gratification— oppression, extor- 
tion, and -the misapplication of the public money, 
fiimished him with the means/' He might hxn 
enjoyed honour, praise, preferment, and poww, 
but he loaded his life with shame, and blackened 
his name for ever by the crime which historic tmlk 
has recorded. 

^* His project," continued the stranger^ in a 
hollow voice, << fiiiled as did mine. Our criinei 
were alike, but his is proclaimed to the wide 
world; for he filled a public station of truth and 
honour. He associated with men of rank and 
virtue, and might have been a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the revolutionary constellation. He be- 
trayed a public trust: I sought to betray mjfHad* 
Neither the one nor the other admits paUiation. 

<< I lefl London after Arnold's decease, and in the 
disguise of added years, premature infirmity, and 
this mean dress; have ventured to return to the 
land whence justice banished me. I sought the 
home I forfeited — the dwelling had disappeared : 
the garden was choked >n\1\\ 'w^e^ ^Tv^\st«xG^^j^^ 
and lie A it and have wanAeTeA\o \ive»^^w^^\\-fWfc 
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▼eiy miserable when you^ in the exercise of a 
blessed precept, *• took me in a stranger, fed, and 
Bourisbed me.' Your prayers have comforted 
WlJ spirit: I feel that I may yet have forgiveness 
iod peace fiiom above. I shall leave you on the 
monow: seek not to detain me, but give me this 
New Testament of the Christian's &ith ; and if 
God in his mercy shall visit me with light, I will 
hereafter return to this house, and it may be that 
yoa will, in the spirit of your master, soothe my 
parting hours." 

The stranger ceased to speak. James and Susan 
were deeply affected by this tale of wickedness and 
woe, and mentally ejaculated, they who sow in sin 
do verily reap of sorrow. Susan prayed that rdi- 
gion might reclaim the sinner, and that he might 
gain the right path before death should find him* 

The following day, according to his word, the 
stranger, for they did not now seek to know his 
name, took leave. He carried with him the gift of 
that book whose words teach the way. of eternal 
h£e to all who repent and believe; and he went, 
followed by the prayers of those who dwelt in that 
retired spot; they, the meek in spirit, the pure in 
hearty the good servants of an holy Master^ 

FJre times twelve moons had waxed asA^^^DA^ 

mce the aid joao departed *, ibe CaaKi\^ ol'^vssw^ 

a2 
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field had, in a measure, consigned that to oblinon. 
He lived in boundless extravagance, and accnanh 
lated debts beyond any possibility of discharging 
them. His calls of luxury were pressing, and he 
resolved on their gratification—- oppression, extor- 
tion, and -the misapplication of the pubhc moneyt 
furnished liim with the means." He might havt 
enjoyed honour, praise, preferment, and power, 
but he loaded his life with shame, and blackosed 
his name for ever by the crime which historic tn^ 
has recorded. 

^* His project," continued the stranger, in a 
hollow voice, *^ failed as did mine. Our crimeB 
were alike, but his is proclaimed to the wide 
world; for he filled a public station of truth and 
honour. He associated with men of rank and 
virtue, and might have been a star of the first mag- 
nitude in the revolutionary constellation. He be- 
trayed a public trust: I sought to betray my fiiend* 
Neither the one nor the other admits palliation. 

** I lefl London after Arnold's decease, and in the 
disguise of added years, premature infirmity, and 
tiiis mean dress; have ventured to return to the 
land whence justice banished me. I sought tiie 
home I forfeited — the dwelling had disappeared : 
the garden was choked w\t)[i wee^ ^Tv^\3reA.Ti^iN!^ 
and I left it and have wandered \o ^heafe-wAAB-, 
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Wentworth were still in peace and happineas: 
** their bam and their store-house were fiHedy and 
their flocks yielded their increase." Prosperity, 
enough for them, crowned their years, and a 
thankfid spirit, best of all, reigned in their hearts. 

It was one summer afternoon that Susan wai 
sitdng at the flax-wheel, and her three chikhen 
were playing around her, that a gentle tap on the 
door drew her attention. It was the stranger iHm 
had been so long away; he was thin and wasted, 
but his countenance told of spiritual strength, and 
his manner had all the calm of a soul at peace 
with heaven. 

Susan welcomed him with joy, and hastened to 
provide refreshment. The children gathered cu- 
riously around him, and little Lucy ventured to 
stroke back the long gray locks that the wind had 
blown over his forehead, while Charley converted 
his stafl^ into a horse and rode triumphanUy round 
the room. 

A sharp sound from abroad interrupted their 
growing familiarity, and Susan exclaimed, as she 
started a way — " run, Lucy, Charley, run; it is our 
flither, I know the frolic bark of Tray" — and away 
went all to meet the labourer returning from his 
Ai/y toil. 
He entered the houae, sa\u\fiA Voa ^ga»i^«»^ 
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tBred the house, 6a\uted Viw \pM«V«iiA 
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united his welcome to that which his good wife 
bad already given. He was truly glad to see the 
aged man once more, and his now changed aspect 
gave him such jey as those only feel who appre- 
ciate the beauty of virtue, and the blessings of 
religion. True piety has delights peculiar to 
herself; and they who would share them, must 
first seek and gain her friendship. 

Many hours were spent in profitable converse ; 
and finally, as they bade good night, it was with 
the understanding that the stranger should not 
leave them. 

He was called " the father," by all the family, 
and his days now passed on tranquilly. 

He lived but few months after his return to the 
Went worths'; but his last moments were full of 
peace, for he died in the well established hope of 
a future life of blessedness. 

Again years past by, and this family still pre- 
served their excellence. Susan was now fourteen ; 
she was the helper and companion of her mother, 
and almost the sole nurse of the younger children. 

It was in the year 1813, when the disastroui 
warfare, carried on in the west, checked the exul- 
tation which was excited at successes gained in 
the eastern division, and induced many who had 
till now laboured quietly on their feiTtYv^ ^^.'WnA^ 
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to reverse the scripture, and exchange the plot 
share lor the sword, and the pnining-hook for 
spear. James Wentworth was one of those 
deemed it his duty to go forth from his family, 
give his aid in the defence of our northern i 
tier. He joined the force of General Winche 
at Fort Defiance, in the winter, where they 
pared for active service. In Januaiy, the ger 
received notice from the inhabitants of Fre 
town, that the British and Indians were a 
concentrating there, and that all the horrors 
massacre were dreaded. 

At their earnest solicitation, the volunteers 
der the command of Colonels Lewis and A\ 
were permitted to march as &r as Presque 
and there wait the arrival of the main body. 

We return to the Wentworth family; wh< 
the absence of James, were doing all in I 
power to keep things in order on the farm. 

The mother exhibited her uniform steadinei 
purpose; and though severely tried in parting I 
her husband on such an exposed and dange: 
expedition, she did not permit the anxiety of 
mind to overrule those claims which her chik 
held on her care. In Susan she found an 
cient aid: her strong mind had developed itse 
a fiivourable atmosphere, and she was capabl 
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tiwcisingr judgment in managing the household 
ifiira quite beyond what is usually expected at 
her age, and it was not long before all her powers 
were called into action. 

Her mother was seized with a violent illness. 
Susan now had full occupation, and it was a de- 
fightful sight to see her nursing her sick parent— 
BOW managing the dairy and other concerns — and 
exercising over her brother and sister the most 
iaflfoctionate control. Lucy was so large that she 
eould do much with Susan^s direction, and even 
Charles was manly under the press of circum- 
stance. 

Susan had yet another trial of character to sus- 
tain; news came that her father was wounded and 
a pnsoner— she learnt this from a soldier, who, 
returning home, had called at the house for re- 
freshment. Particulars she could not get — but 
that her dear father was suffering was made cer- 
tain. Going to him was out of the question, and 
after learning from the soldier all that he knew of 
■the state of that part of the country, she relin- 
quished a project which had held momentary pos- 
session of her mind, and determined to wait, in 
submission at home, the result of this misfortune. 

Mrs. Wentworth was slowly recovering, and 
as SOCHI as it was in any way pTudeoX^ ^^aaaxL 
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communicated this sad information: tlte fbn 
received it with the meek and resigned spirit c 
true Christian, but at the same time felt as a ten* 
wife must, on knowing that the one dearest of 
on earth is suffering, or perhaps for eversepara 
from those whose happiness was centred in h 
If the latter emotion had most of selfishm 
it was doubtless the most natural. 

It seems that the detachment with which Jan 
had marched, learning that the enemy had alret 
possessed themselves of French-town,* press 
forward with a resolution of retaking it. A 
vere conflict ensued, but the British were at lenj 
dispossessed, defeated, and dispersed. Gene 
Winchester joined the victorious party on the 20 
and on the 22d, they were in their turn attaci 
by the united forces of the English and the 
dians, led on by their famous warriors Split-]< 
and Round-head. The battle was severe, a 
the Americans at last yielded, overpowered 
numbers, and surrendered themselves prisoners 
war. The British barbarously consigned tb 
prisoners to the Indians, and ordered them 
Maiden. Dreadful to relate, most of them w< 



* See Grimshaw^s History. Notes on the last War. SketcJ^es of 
Western Campaign, &c. 
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Tictiiiifl to the tomahawk and scalping knife : such 
as survived were dragged to Detroit, and there 
offered to the inhabitants for sale. 

Humanity, which so raises and exalts the cha- 
ncter wherever found, had now ample field for 
exercise. All classes of the people sought to 
redeem their suffering countrymen. The females 
unhesitatingly exchanged what clothing they could 
iparef and gave up their ornaments of whatever 
kind, to the savages: nay, they in many instances 
bestowed the blankets which covered their beds, 
deeming present inconvenience of no account in 
the balance of suffering before them. 

James VVentworth was one of the ransomed, — 
be was badly wounded, but a benevolent family 
received and nursed him. The wound, which at 
first made his case very doubtful, u^der skilful 
management assumed a more ^vourable aspect : 
ipd in a few weeks he was so far restored as to 
ibel able to set forward for his own home, being 
unable to serve in the army again till his strength 
was more firmly established. 

It was late one evening, just as Susan had made 
her final preparations, and was about retiring to 
bed, that a gentle knock at the door called her 
attenticHi: her mother, still feeble, had &llen asleep; 
the children, too, weary with their dxf.% \«\ksws^ 
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had been wrapt in slumber several bonrs. Su 
was alone, and in those unquiet times, wh^ tii* 
existed real cause for fear, hesitated to open 
door. Another knock — and she firmly advan( 
and questioned •' who's there ?" <* Susan," 8 
a familiar voice, " wiU you not admit me ?" . 
most with a shriek of joy she unclosed the do 
and in the next moment embraced her dear fittfa 

She wept, but her tears were those of faappin 
flowing from a source too long suppressed, 
cannot describe the meeting between James a 
his wife — those are home scenes which neither ; 
pencil can portray, nor the pen, though dipped 
a fountain of eloquence, convey. 

The Wentwoiths were united, grateful, happ 
they who have known the price of domestic j( 
can best uilAlerstand and sympathise with this go 
family, of whom we must now take leave. 

The war, though continued for many mom 
after tliis period, did not claim the services 
James, in defending his country's rights a 
freedom; and though, at thecal! of duty, he wot 
again have lefl his home, and those that ma 
home dear, he was not put to the trial. 

The Went worths are not the only fami 
leading lives of goodness, of whom I might t 
you : — ^living together in unity, and gilding th« 
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hjB with social, domestic, and Christian virtues, 
^eriis^ we may profit from their example. 

Though their history has presented nothing 
ery remarkable, neither been greatly distinguish- 
d. above that of thousands, it affords a pleasing 
icture on which we may gaze, feeling that its 
lost glowing tints and beautiful lights have been 
aught from the Maker of all beauty, and the pure 
IcNnce of all light. 



LINES TO A FRIEND, 

mm A BVMCH or spRiifa flowces. 

Welcomi, thrice welcome, lovely May 1 
With breath so sweet, and smile so gay ! 
With sun, and dews, and gentle showers, 
Welcome, welcome, month of flowers! 

The blue-bird now begins to sing. 
The insect spreads his tiny wing ; 
And blithe her heart who brings to thee 
This ihnge from Flora's drapery. 
May thy path, dear friend, be ever gay. 
And life be always bright as May. 



L. M. T. 



u 
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had been wrapt in slumber several boors. Qaah 
was alone, and in those unquiet times, when ihen 
existed real cause for fear, hesitated to open the 
door. Another knock — and she firmly advanced 
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a familiar voice, *• will you not admit me ?'* Al- 
most with a shriek of joy she unclosed the dooTf 
and in the next moment embraced her dear fiither. 
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James, in defending his country's rights and 
freedom; and though, at thecal! of duty, he would 
again have lefl his home, and those that made 
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And the flowers there below, how the night wind brings 
Their delicious breath on its dewy wings ! 
Bat there's one, saj jon, sweeter than all ! 

Which is it, the myrtle or jessamine ? 

Or their sovereign lady, the rose ? 
Or the Heliatrope or the VirginVbower? 
What, neither? — ^^ Oh no, 'tis some other flower, 

*^ Far sweeter than either of those." 

Far sweeter ! and where think you groweth the plant 

That ezhaleth such perfume rare ? 
Liook about, up and down, but take care, or you'll break, 
With your elbow, that poor little thing that's so weak: — 

^ Why, 'tis that smells so sweet, I declare." 

Ah, ha! is it that — have you found out now 

Why I cherish that odd little fright? 
All is not gold that glitters, you know ; 
And it is not all worth makes the greatest show. 

In the glare of the strongest light. 

There are human flowers^ full many I trow, 

As unlovely as that by your side. 
That a common observer passeth by 
With a scomfVil lip and a careless eye. 

In the hey-day of pleasure and pride. 

But moTe one of these to some quiet spot. 

From the mid-day sun's broad glare. 
Where domestic peace broods with dove-like wing, 
And trj if the homely despised thing. 

May not yield sweet fragrance there. 
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Or wait till the days of tiial oome, 

The dark days of trouble and woe« 
When they shrink and shni up, late so bright in the nni 
Then torn to the little despised one. 

And see if 'twill serve you so. 

And judge not again by a single glance. 

Nor pass sentence hastily ; 
There are many good things m this world of oars ; 
Many sweet things, and rare, — weeds that prove predoii 
flowers. 

Little dreamt of by you or by me. 

•N L T M- 
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THE IMPROVED TALENT. 

Chaklottte and Alicia Lumley were Bisters: — 
he one was fifteen, the other a little more than 
ixteen years of ag>e at the time I first knew them, 
rheir fkther was a wealthy merchant, and the 
laughters had heen educated according to their 
ank and fbrtmie. 

Charlotte, the eldest, possessed a pleasant, and 
ather a heautiful countenance ; Alicia was graced 
v'ith more personal heauty than her sister, hut 
infbrtunately, this, instead of making her better, 
ind more amiable, had proved the source of a 
canity so ill-concealed that it quite obscured her 
nental qualifications ; and almost constantly, when 
L stranger, attracted by her first appearance, (which 
j^as certainly prepossessing,) had been presented, 
le was glad in a very short time to seek for a more 
sensible and less vain companion. 

Charlotte had paid much attention to the culti- 
vation of her mind, and the intelligence of a refined 
eind clear intellect illuminated her countenance, 
and one was often surprised into the hearty ex- 
clamation of "how very beautiful is Charlotte 

h2 
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Lumley — how she fiiscinates all who know heri 
and wins every heart" 

When I first saw them, these yoang ladies had 
just entered society, and, ever attached to yootb- 
All companions, I invited them to Yisit me ofteiii 
and without ceremcnsy. 

Their mornings, at their mother^s desirey veM 
spent chiefly at home, for Mrs. Lumley did oot 
think that the education of her daughters was 
necessarily finished because they had left achool ; 
they had, it is true, no allotted tasks, but vanooB 
was the information with which their judiciooi 
parent stored their minds. Alicia was a less apt, 
less interesting pupil than Charlotte; she said they 
had wealth, and she did not see any occasion fiv 
learning so much. 

To her music she paid more attention than any 
thing beside; for she had a sweet voice, and ce^ 
tainly could perform very well on the harp and 
piano; at least so she had been very often told 
when playing to gratify a gay company. 

It was about this period that an artist, an early 
fi-iend of Mr. Lumley, returned from abroad, and 
was received by the family in general, with expres- 
sions of joy and real pleasure. 

Alicia alone did not participate in the general 
satisfaction. 
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Her pride (tliat troublesome guest in all heftrte) 
irkispered that it was beneath her to regard the 
ncdlent Mr. St Clair with the kindness and 
locial feeling of an equal; — her silly weakness was 
m ill concealed, that her mother was more than 
Dace obliged to remind her that her fitther's 
iriend must at least be received with respect, if 
ibe could not extend cordiality. 

Mr. St» Clair had long excelled as a designer 
mad engraver, and Charlotte took great pleasure 
■i oitem going to his office and watching the pro- 
grem of his woriL. 

She had never evinced a decided taste for draw- 
va^ but suddenly her interest was awakened, and 
■he devoted two hours each morning in her own 
room to practising with her pencil, in order to 
acquire a freedom of motion. 

Mr. St. Clair offered to be her instructor, and 
improvement was so rapid as even to surpnae 
Her obliging friend proposed that she 
should learn to etch; and, her parents approving 
the plan, she commenced drawing on copper with 
great aniduity:— little did she think that it would 
0¥er prove to her the source of any thing save 
amueeDitot. 

wtis at first disposed to ridicule her 
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sister; but finding that had no efltet, she expressei 
by a significant silence, her sense of what si 
termed Charlotte's degradation in becoming a 
artist 

A young lady of fortune, she would say, sa 
castically, certainly appears very much in hi 
place while seated at an engraving table, etchin 
plates. 

Charlotte bore her sister's unamiable reflei 
tions with unchanging good humour ; — she on) 
said occasionally, that if she would but attem] 
the same, she would soon find herself rewarded 
but Alicia did not choose to make the experimen 
and preferred rather to consult her attendant coi 
ceming dresses; — the latest fashion for a hat, c 
the most becoming colour of ribbons. 

Time passed on ; Charlotte had completed he 
eighteenth year, and Alicia was nearly seventeei 
But the sun of prosperity, which had hithert 
beamed over them, undimmed by a single clow 
was now losing its brightness, and dark houi 
were approaching. 

Mr. Lumley was supposed to be immense] 
rich, and indeed had felt himself secure of a mor 
than luxurious competence, when he ^ddenl 
found that, by unforeseen and unavoidable publi 



lures, he was in the same situation which has 
aed thousands. He was pennyless; for his 
h sense of honour, and strict integrity, led him 
relinquish every thing he had called his own^ 
i retire to a nnall dwelling owned by Mrs. 
mley^s &ther, who insisted that he should re- 
e there., though he could prevail upon his inde- 
cident son-in-law to accept no other fitvours* 
iti^tionsy he said, should not be incurred while 
had power to work; he had health, and that he 
M carry into the service of his fiunily, united 
the same industry which had first amassed his 
hes, and if they did not again possess weakh, 
ij could enjoy the comforts of life. 
It was now that Charlotte felt in all its power 
} benefit of a thorough education; and she soon 
cyved, likewise, the advantage of knowing and 
krning many things that once would have i^ 
ared almost useless, or at best but of doubt&A 
lity. 

Her active mind was ever on the alert to spare 
r mother care and labour : and her constant 
eerfulness during all the changes which had 
moved them from the elevated station which 
By heU in society, was at once the pride and 
naolation of her parents. 
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Alicia, unhappily, bad not the same virtue, or 
rather I should say, did not exercise it ^ 
suffered a weak regret at the reverses which she 
shared with her family, to fill her mind, and even 
appeared mortified at meeting those of her aaM>- 
ciates who could contrast her former with her 
present situation. She could not, like Charlotte, 
aid her mother efficiently; for she had never 
given sufficient attention to domestic concerns to . 
feel them easy or familiar. 

On the contrary, Charlotte was always hasj : 
and having made her services valuable in managing 
domestic afi[airs, she would seat herself at the 
etching table, working with zeal, and, as will be 
supposed, success. 

Her skill had now become such, that Mr. St 
Clair promised her constant employment, and 
made it a source of handsome income, so that she 
not only was no burthen to her father, but bad 
the happiness to aid him in small pecuniary 
matters. 

Several years passed away: — Mr. Lumley was 
again established in successful business, and was 
likely to liquidate all his debts, as well as give his 
family a handsome establishment. Charlotte, who 
was the pride of her friends, no longer found it 
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pessary to pursue a course of rigid industry, but 
r k>T6 of ocoupation led her to maintain regular 
am of employment, and she derived no small 
ppiness from feeling that her time was not 
sted in seeking mere amusement. 
She is now about to leave the shelter of her 
her's roof, and trust herself to the care of a 
md who promises to give her even a happier 
d more protected home than she has hitherto 
|oyed : whether he can perform all this I am 
t able to say, for I know many young gentlemen 
icy they hold very rich stores of happiness, and 
>fess a willingness to share it with some bosom 
end ; but of the realities of these things I am 
t qualified to speak. 
jAs for Alicia, she has had many painful truths 

learn, but I hope they have not been opened 
on her mind in vain : some change seems about 

take place in her character: — those who are 
onected with her entertain a hope that it will 
suit in her favour; but she can never be as mudi 
red and respected as her sister, for she will not 
w acquire a sufficient similitude of character to 
serve it. 

One word more. I have just received a curi- 
sly folded paper, within which are traced certain 
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1 788. Oliio, you know, at that time was caBed 
a district, including the present territories of 
Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana, and owned bj 
the general government — Virginia having ceded 
it, seven years before, to the United States, 
reserving only some tracts of land as military 
bounties for such officers and soldiers as had been 
distinguished in the reduction of the British forti 
on the Ohio river. 

The Chippewas, Miamis, Wyandots,* and other 
native tribes, looked, as they well might, witk 
jealous eyes on the annual encroachments of the 
whites upon their hunting-grounds. It is tnie 
that they reluctantly receded as we advanced, 
but it was under the stem law of necessity, not 
a free-vrill abdication. I cannot, and do not, pre- 
tend to excuse the selfish rapacity with which 
many of our ancestors, throughout the whole 
country, seized on the soil of the aborigines;! 
that is an account which it is not our business to I 
settle, though we cannot read the true pages of 
our history without a crimsoning blush of shame. 

* Grirashaw*8 History, p. 213. 

t Those who think tlie relations of such fhcta (for they are manj) 
exBf^gerated, are referred to the 1st and 3nd volumes of American 
Annals, and Belknap's Biography, where they will find ample proof 
of their truth. Other authentic works might be cited, bat these are 
all- sufficient. 
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I remeibber an act of cold-blooded wicked- 
ess, perpetrated by our people in Ohio about this 
eriod, which I never could either palliate or 
ir;g;i¥e. There was a small encampment of the 
Vymndots a few miles from where some of our 
migrants had settled. They were soon apprised 
I* the neighbourhood of the new residents, and 
ame over to view their works, sometimes three^ 
[>ur, or more, together. 

For some time all things went on well ; — and 
have tlioughty with the excellent Heckewelder,* 
hat they need never have done otherwise, had 
he whites been just and true to their duty. 
*They are remarkable," says he, "for their 
lomeHic and social virtues, and know how to 
wactUe that precept which we so well teach in 
iAeor^, viz. ^ To love their neighbour as themr 
tehes.' " 

** The Indians," says one of our early and 
Bosi respectable historians, <^on their first ac- 
|uaintance with the whites, proved themselves 
siodf generous, and hospitable, so long as they 
nrere treated with justice and humanity. But so 
they were not long, and the consequences are 
well known to all. In the particular case of 

* See Heckewelder*8 Account of the North Amencaxv ItkiOeakt^. 
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the Wyandots I was unfortunately witn coa fi nt 
to the imprudence, and then to the wickednefls d 
my countrymen." 

Evident symptoms of dissatisfaction appeud 
whenever they afterwards met. Oar compuij 
began seriously to fear an attack, (no wondaE, 
they had given provocation,) and accordingly laid 
a plan for cutting off the Indians at once, instead 
of attempting a reconciliation, though I own tJM 
latter would not have been easily effected. Tbs 
great £iult of the Indian is his thirst for revaigii 
which, when injured, he will always seek. 

The purpose of the whites was carried iflU 
effect one night, after they had freely supplied d« 
unfortunate Wyandots with rum. All f^ of tiiii 
portion of the tribe, save two or three childreai 
who were saved by one of the party, raoia 
humane than his companions, and an Indiai 
youth, of about fifteen years of age, called Te- 
cumsoit, and also often known by the prooJ 
appellation of " the Eagle of the West," for thai 
early did he discover traits of remarkaUa 
strength and courage. He fought boldly voi 
long, when his people were sacrificed almost ua* 
resistingly around him, and fled only when aa 
woimded that he could do no more. He fled— 
but in the hope of returning in power, and making 
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peifect his dreadfbl vengeance. His purpose was 
frustrated but by the constant watchfulness of the 
military force which we were compelled to station 
wherever there were any white setdements. 

Near Marietta, as I have told you, are remains 
cH ancient fortifications and mounds, in which the 
Indians deposited their dead. 

Many such mounds, in difierent parts of the 
country, were laid open by these Indians as the 
whites advanced; and the bones of their ancestors, 
wrapt in skins, were carried with them as they 
retired &rther into the vast forests of the west, 
where these remains were sacredly preserved, and 
guarded with holy care. Some, however, were 
left untouched. 

I have often examined these very singular 
eepulchral monuments, both in the vicinity of 
Marietta, and those at Circleville, and I own that 
I have never seen one of them demolished without 
pain. 

There was one, near the broken up settle- 
ment of the Wyandots, which offered peculiar 
interest; it appeared to have been raised with 
greater care than the others, and was evidently of 
more ancient, origin. This pyramid was in the 
midst of a grove of noble forest trees, and brought 

to mind the solemn Druidical timea ot 'Etw^'KcA. 

i2 
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When we first discovered it, it was at an ho 
when the young Indian girk were performi 
round it some religious rites ; fruits of the lore 
skins, and flowers, were deposited in profusion 
the pyramidal summit; and the wild notes of tht 
songs echoed through the grove^ giving ha 
those pecutiar strains, softened, but not lost 
often resorted thither, and when I was sunmioo 
to New- York, that was the last spot which 
visited. 

I did not return to that part of the count 
continued General Lawrence, for more tli 
ten years, and then, indeed, could hardly recc 
nise, in the rapid settlement of the new stat 
those wide forest-tracts which I had left ; bu 
own I felt not all the enthusiasm which filled o 
of our old historians when he declares that ^< i 
wilderness had been made to blossom as the rose 
No, the circumstances of its first settlement wc 
too recent on my memory for that, and I had t 
strong a sympathy for the outcast Indians. Ver 
do I believe in that clause of the fourth coi 
mandment, as applied to my countrymen, ^^ t 
sins of the Others shall be visited on the childr 
to the third and fourth generation ;" — even n< 
behold its partial fuifiiVmenl m V^oe \xo\^<^ ^\s 
have sprung up, and are s\j^\ swho^v; ^R«v«Qsii 
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power, in the rapid increase of onr slave popu- 
lation : <^ as we have measured, so shall it be 
measured to us again." 

But, as I was telling you, I revisited Ohio. I 
hardly recognised Marietta as I passed through it 
to revisit my former station ; and the first spot 
I sought with real interest, was the ancient 
uonnd in the giant grove. My search v^as, at 
first, utteriy vain: — at length I thought I saw 
lome traces of that which had once presented a 
leene of grandeur and beauty, but I was doubtful 
long^ — ^for the grand and lofty trees *< which spread 
their anns abroad so that all the birds of the air 
might have found rest in tlieir branches," — ^the 
trees were not there. No, not one had been 
ipared of that whole sacred grove. The mound, 
too, where was it ? — the husbandman had passed 
over it with his ploughshare, — the sower had 
strown the seed, — and the fields were now ripe 
finr the harvest. I turned away sorrowfully, and 
my eye suddenly caught the figure of an Indian. 
The red son of the forest could not be mistaken ; 
he gazed, as I had done, on the place where his 
ancestors of many generations had been laid with 
reverent care ; his look was proud, ^otto'W^^ 
tttd oiien changing to one of bitter \)at.e. 1^^ ^^ 
ot see me, for his mind was absorV^e^ v[v otv«s 
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deep feeling of lofty desolation, if one may be 
allowed the use of such a term. 1 cannot describe 
his countenance, for it varied with every varying 
thought : but no one could have contemplated the 
wild warrior as he stood erect and alone, his keen 
eye regarding what was, and his* thought reverting 
to what had been — ^none, 1 say, could have seen 
him without a sentiment of respect, almost of 
homage. How few of the race now retain their 
original grandeur and lofty character ! Civilization 
seems only to have weakened and degraded the 
Indian mind ; his moral state, at least, is now &r 
more debased than when, with his tribe, he roamed 
at will through the immense wilds of the American 
continent. 

I approached the solitary chief and spoke, 
(though I own I felt it an intrusion on his personal 
feelings ;) — ^he looked on me at first with marked 
disdain, but presently his countenance changed ; 
a ray of pleasure lightened his brow, — ^but soon 
an expression of the most eloquent grief suc- 
ceeded; it was evident that he recognized me, — 
and I, too, knew Tecumsoit, — the Eagle of the 
West. His words were few and brief, for his 
hitherto unsubdued spirit was bending beneath the 
height of wrong and aorxoN?^ «ceA \\.^A^xtv^\^ 
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ibodgh he could not speak to a white man, the 
Allow of those who had caused his wigwam to 
be desolate, and the grove of his fiithers polluted 
bf sacrilege. I understood the sentiment* and 
wafl silent also. 

. Presently Tecumsoit advanced, thrusting aside 
lad -traiDf^lii^ the waving grain, till he stood at 
the loot of the mound : then slowly he took, one 
bf one, the articles of his dress, and laid them 
selemnly on the very summit of the elevatiofi :•— 
Staitf ids collar of eagle's feathers, — then his robe 
of princely ermine and sable ; to these were 
added his deer-skin coat, painted with the rich 
paces of the pucoon, and colours derived from 
plants by a process unknown to any save the 
Indians themselves ; and, lastly, his wampum belt, 
wrought all over with the richly dyed quills of the 
porcupine. When these had been thus, one by 
one, deposited, he wrapt about him the rough 
dun of a panther, gave one long, long look at the 
sepulchre of his fkthers, and turned silently and 
abruptly away. The Eagle was soon lost to my 
view behind a range of hills ; he had departed ' 
&>r ever from the home of his childhood ; he had 
cast off the symbols of his rank, his powex.^ %si.^ 
tiibef and doubtless had gone to exidi \n& ^»^)^ ^ 
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deep feeling of lofty desolation^ if one may be 
allowed the use of such a term. 1 cannot describe 
his countenance, for it varied with every varying 
thought : but no one could have contemplated the 
wild warrior as he stood erect and alone, his keen 
eye regarding what was, and his* thought reverting 
to what had been — none, 1 say, could have seen 
him without a sentiment of respect, almost of 
homage. How few of the race now retain their 
original grandeur and lofty character ! CivilizatioD 
seems only to have weakened and degraded the 
Indian mind ; his moral state, at least, is now fiur 
more debased than when, with bis tribe, he roamed 
at will through the immense wilds of the American 
continent. 

I approached the solitary chief and spoke, 
(though I own I felt it an intrusion on his personal 
feelings ;) — ^he looked on me at first with marked 
disdain, but presendy his countenance changed ; 
a ray of pleasure lightened his brow, — ^but soon 
an expression of the most eloquent grief suc- 
ceeded; it was evident that he recognized me, — 
and I, too, knew Tecumsoit, — the Eagle of the 
West. His words were few and brief, for his 
hitherto unsubdued spirit was bending beneath the 
waght of wrong and BonoY?^ ^jidi \\.«eeftv^^3L 
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" The family sit beside the fire, 
But, oh ! a seat is empty dow/*— Crabbk. 

BsMMiNGTON, the former capital of Vermonty 
and one of the oldest towns in the state, was so 
Bamed from Bemiing Wenthworth, one of its 
most enterprising first settlers. It it situated in 
the south-western part of Vermont, on a large 
bnnch of the river Hoosac, which flows between 
tbe town and the Green mountains, from which 
the settlements are distant but a few miles. 
' Bennington is divided into three parts ; the 
parishes of the hill and valley, which however 
"have very little real separation, and a considerable 
TiDage which lies more immediately on the river, 
and is called &miliarly by the inhabitants, Algiers. 
This, however, it must be owned, is an oppro- 
brious appellation, endured rather than acknow- 
ledged by the residents there, but who, to say the 
truth, were in general, some years ago, not much 
distinguished either for the social oi do\s\%^v^ 

I spent a year in Bennington YiYiexi c^Vft ^ 
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child) and the recollections of that period are 
preserved with a vivid distinctness, which often 
causes the past to appear but the memoiy of 
yesterday. It was my delight to escape from my 
home, which was in the highest and most popu- 
lous part of the town, and wander away quite 
alone, through grove, over field, and meadow, to 
the river before named ; and many is the time I 
have adventurously, in the dry season, crossed on 
the stones that were hardly above the lessening, 
but rapid current — and many, and many an hour 
have I sat on the bank, watching the swift waten 
when the freshets were up aft«r the rains, and 
fancying that, with my httle strength, I might 
victoriously contend with the* water, and bring 
from the opposite bank the beautiful blue ftowers 
rhodora canadensis to twine with the violets and 
anemones, which I could gather without crossing 
the stream. I had always a love for the wild 
scenery of nature — and had a strange enjoyment 
in spending whole hours alone in wandering 
through the woods, or climbing rocky heights, i 
that I should now hesitate in attempting to su^ 
mount. I had then neither brothers nor sisters— 
1 was at home without any companion, and my 
P^ec/iiection for soWI^lt^ \Aa^'svvte,^ Vsvc^.x^'^aR^ ia 
Pi'oportion as I 'was tYirovitv vjVioX^^ ow tk«5 vywa 
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eaources Sair amnsements; that these were not 
iways well chosen I am now very sensible — 
lat I jfbel that my situation then has givea a 
(haracter to my more mature years. I acquired 
in independence and determination which have 
leen invaluable to me ; and indeed I trace many 
if my governing principles to that one year which 
DOBt persons would have decided to be wholly 
MBt to me for all good purposes; — for I, though 
hen ten years of age, never thought of study, and 
loubt if I twice opened a book for the whcrfe 
welve months. There were then no good schoc^ 
D the vicinity, and I was suffered to remain at 
kyme in the anticipation of being soon sent to a 
fistant seminary, where it was hoped all deficien- 
ies would be well supplied. 

I now feel it to have been a great loss that flo 
3tig a period was passed without any knowledge 
f books or effi>rt at self-improvement, and my 
3llowikig studies were in proportion difficult of 
.ttainment. But I am too prolix, and mtist pro- 
ved to the recital of a tale that was to me fbll of 
ively interest. 

One wa^rm day in June, I left home, directing 
ny way to my ikvourite resort by the weT\ — ^Sd^r^ 
tteirnshns were too frequent to o^2Ci!^.%vyCL ^sc^ 
rpmein the/kmity, and, indeed, «l ^bc^^^tSsRWO^^ 
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childy and the recollections of that period are 
preserved with a vivid distinctness, which often 
causes the past to appear but the memoiy of 
yesterday. It was my delight to escape from my 
home, which was in the highest and most popu- 
lous part of the town, and wander away quite 
alone, through grove, over field, and meadow, to 
the river before named ; and many is the time I . 
have adventurously, in the dry season, crossed oo 
the stones that were hardly above the lesseningf 
but rapid current — and many, and many an hour 
have I sat on the bank, watching the swift waten 
when the freshets were up after the rains, and 
fancying that, with my httle strength, I migfat 
victoriously contend with the* water, and bring 
from the opposite bank the beautiful blue flowers 
rhodora canadensis to twine with the violets and 
anemones, which I could gather without crossing 
the stream. I had always a love for the wild 
scenery of nature — and had a strange enjoyment 
in spending whole hours alone in wandering 
through the woods, or climbing rocky heightB, 
that I should now hesitate in attempting to sur- 
mount. I had then neither brothers nor sisters — 
I was at home without any companion, and my 
predilection for solitary pVen^wTo^ m^xcASAd in 
ptcpoition as. I was throYfu \«Vio\yf qtv tivs ^2ra\^ 
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3wn by the current, and plunging into the water, 
nought me out just in time to save my life. 

I cannot describe my emotion : — my Tarious 
lelings at last found relief in a violent flood of 
ars ; when I could speak I told my preservers, 
: reply to their interrogations, who I was, and 
>w I came to attempt crossing the river ; and I 
finember the old woman exclaimed, ''silly child! 
-and just to pick a flower." They carried me 
pone when I was sufliciently recovered, and 
bere, of course, I received the admonitioD 
bich my rashness deserved, and a command not 

attempt the ford again, which, I believe, afl;er 
e experience of that day, I should really have 
It little disposition to do. 
I was often allowed to visit my kind friends at 
the hut," as it was there called: in England such 
I abode would be designated ''a cottage:" in 
^tland it might have served as the original of 
16 of Artliur Austin's (alias, Wilson's) shealings." 
It was built on a hill of considerable elevation, 
It in one of those little sheltered spots which we 

often see in our country, overhung by high 
anite rocks, and shaded and concealed still more 
several large trees, which had resolutely thrust 
)ir strong roots betwen the fissures, and sub- 
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would hardly have afforded a source of alarm or 
solicitude. 

I had not been long near my fevourite boweriog 
.tree* before I espied on the opposite bank a 
beautiful flower, which was no sooner seen than, 
in fancy, made my own. The river was not at 
that time low enough for me to find all the crossing 
stones, and I spent an hour in unsuccessful at- 
tempts to gain a safe and easy passage; — at last, 
weary of my labour, I determined to venture 
where I knew the bed was most shallow, and trust 
to my strength to resist the current. 

It seems that I counted too rashly on my skill 
and power, for I had just reached the midway 
stream when I found myself yielding to the im- 
pulse of the eddy round a large rock; — for a few 
momenta I struggled against the waters, but all 
was vain; and the last thing I remember was, a 
feeling that I should drown, what trouble I should 
occasion my friends, and how wrong I had done 
to enter the river. 

When I recovered my senses I was laying on 
a low bed, in a hut humbly furnished. 

An aged woman, and a man of middle yeaiSf 
were rubbing my limbs, and a person, the sister of 
JBf preserver, was altempVin^XAiK^Ti:^ ^cranethii^ 
I ' mtbia my lips. The laboMxetY^^ «fi«a\s>!^\^T^ 
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dweUings ; no, tbey fought like brave spirits^ and 
though many fell in the good cause, their wives 
and their mothers could cherish their memory, 
and think on them with pride and love. 

**• Many is the tear that I have shed, little one," 
die would continue, <<but none for shame. I 
wept Ibr the sufferings of my country, not for her 
cowardice: — ^no, thank heaven, none of mine were 
at the taking of Bladensburgh, and the burning of 
Washington." « 

Hester never spoke, as she never felt, coolly on 
this topic, and I do think she would, with all her 
unyielding prejudices, have sooner received and 
entertained half a score of the British soldiery, 
than one of those who fled from our capital in the 
tune of its danger and need. Indeed, she could 
never be persuaded to give much credit to those 
who really deserved praise on that occasion. 

<* And did your husband die in the wars?'^ said 
L,one day to my aged friend. " No," answered 
Hester, <' my trial was harder than that ; though 
to have k)6t him any way would have been grief 
enough, it would have been easier to have known 
that he was spent in defending his country, than 
that he past away as he did." 

•* Oh, do tell me about it, if you cw\;'' wAX^* 

K 2 
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in the accumulated soil wariied down by 
the rains. 

The mother of this family often entertained me, 
as she sat at her spinning wheel, with strange old 
stories of events that had passed in her younger 
days ; and I» with an inquisitiveness that would 
have exhausted the good humour of any less 
patient spirit than that of old Hester, asked a 
thousand questions, which she, in her good nature, 
never declined answering. But she would spin 
and talk — ^talk and spin without tiring the live-long 
day, and thankful was she, I do believe, to win so 
eager a listener to her stories of << olden time." 

Her husband had been a soldier in our memo- 
rable revolution, and had fought under General 
Starke in the fiimous battle of Bennington, where 
he had signalized himself by a steady bravery, 
which gained him promotion, and the confidence 
of his officers. 

^'Yes, yes,'' said old Hester, kindling as die 
spoke of the heroic valour of those times, ** men 
were men then, and did not shrink fit>m peril and 
hardship as if they were mere babies ; — no, nor 
did they run away like some of their descendants 
in the last war, shame be to them, and leave their 
boasea to he burnt to tVie ^cowid, «sid their 
Aniljes to leave their ownhomea to WA^w^ w«« 
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dweUings ; no, tbej foaght like brave spirits, and 
though many fell in the good cause, their wives 
and their mothers could cherish their memory^ 
and think on them with pride and love. 

**" Many is the tear that I have shed, Uttle one," 
the would continue, '<but none for shame. I 
wept Ibr the sufferings of my country, not for her 
cowardice: — no, thank heaven, none of mine were 
at the taking of Bladensburgh, and the burning of 
Washington." 

Hester never spoke, as she never felt, coolly on 

this topic, and I do think she would, with all her 

unyielding prejudices, have sooner received and 

entertained half a score of the British soldiery, 

^lan one of those who fled from our capital in the 

me of its danger and need. Indeed, she could 

«ver be persuaded to give much credit to those 

lo really deserved praise on that occasion. 

* And did your husband die in the wars?" said 

ne day to my aged friend. " No," answered 

ter, '' my trial was harder than that ; though 

ive lost him any way would have been grief 

^h, it would have been easier to have known 

he was spent in defending his country, than 

e past away as he did." 

>h, do tell me about it, if yo\i caav^'' wxW«» 
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1 did about their fatlier, and would go full dtento 
the window to see if the snow had ceased fiillingi 
or the cold grew less. 

^< The hours wore away, and the next day came. 
Abraham could not be expected till dark^ at 
earliest, and the weather was getting more ind 
more severe, though snow no longer fell. I kept 
my fears to myself as well as I could, and tiie 
children oflen diverted my thoughts from abrOML 
At last it was time for them to go to bed ; the 
two girls were soon asleep, but Richard woiU 
not leave me. We sat by the light of our pioe 
knot fire, and hour after hour passed away, yet k 
did not come for whom we so anxiously watched. 
It was late at night when a loud knock at the 
door roused every fear anew. I opened it; 
several men were there, and one asked if this 
was tlic house of Abraham Waldo. I said 
* yes — tell me, have you seen him ?' 

'* He Icfl Brattleborough, said the tallest man, 
hesitatingly, three hours before us, but the stonn 
has been wild on the top of the mountain, and 
now the cold is harder than I have known for 
twenty winters ; saying these words the speaker 
entered the kitchen. Come in, said I to the I, 
others, do not stand there \o penah. 
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It seamed as if they could not moTe, and then 

ought, indeed, that my husband was dead, and 

; they were bearing him home. 

It was even so— they entered with the cold and 

bned body of Abraham, and laid it on the bed. 

had perished in the snows on the mountain. 

as wild with grief ; but God mercifully gave 

strength to bear the burden which he had 

; upon me, and in a few hours I was more 

iposed, recalled in part, perhaps, by the cries 

any poor children. 

* It was very long before [ could realize the ex- 
t of my loss : — death had entered my dwelling 
m he was not looked for, and taken away the 
port of our house. Oh, often did I look at 
vacant seat, and listen in vain to hear his kind 
ze ; but I see that all things have been ordered 
idy ; and while I can never forget the husband 
my youth, I have great cause of thankfulness 
sn I think on the years of happiness which we 
[ together, and I feel glad that the joys which 
re then ours were never interrupted by idle 
[rates or petty differences. My husband, too, 
3 a Christian ; and was prepared for his sudden 
1 by the good life he had led. I knew tha.1 ^ 
9 well with binif though I goxiVSl taA. \i5dc^ 
tminff for myself and children. 0\\e ft«?3^^ 
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I did about their father, and would go full often to 
the window to see if the snow had ceased fidling, 
or the cold grew less. 

*•* The hours wore away, and the next day came. 
Abraham could not be expected till dark^ at 
earliest, and the weather was getting more and 
more severe, though snow no longer fell. I kept 
my fears to myself as well as I could, and the 
children often diverted my thoughts from abroad. 
At last it was time for them to go to bed ; the 
two girls were soon asleep, but Richard womld 
not leave me. We sat by the light of our pine 
knot fire, and hour afler hour passed away, yet he 
did not come for whom we so anxiously watched. 
It was late at night when a loud knock at the 
door roused every fear anew. I opened it; 
several men were there, and one asked if this 
was the house of Abraham Waldo. I said 
*yes — ^tell me, have you seen him V 

*< He left Brattleborough, said the tallest man, 
hesitatingly, three hours before us, but the storm 
has been wild on the top of the mountain, and 
now the cold is harder than I have known for 
twenty winters ; saying these words the Bpeafcar 
entered the kitchen. Come in, said I to the 
others, do not stand theie U> '^^«nah. 
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OHO of the many instances of the power of 
i^on to sustain the mind under afBiction, — and 
another of the beautiful examples of filial duty 
lich have &llen within my notice. No one can 
ubt the happiness of Richard : — all must admire 
i devotion to his bereaved parent, and must feel 
it an affectionate child is surely a blessing from 
aven, even as he is blest in his love by heaven. 
I remember that I felt very thoughtful after 
BSter had ended her conversation, and went 
•me asking myself if I were ever Ukely to be a 
tmfbrt to my parents as Richard, Margaret, 
td M arcia had been to theirs. 
It may seem strange that Hester should have 
oken so freely to me, a child, or that her story 
iould have made so lasting an impression. The 
ath iSf children remember every thing that strikes 
air imagination, and are more touched by af- 
cting incidents than we ordinarily suppose. I 
id also become a great favourite with the 
Tmldo's, and they did not always consider my age 
hen they sought for me entertainment or mat* 
irs of interest. 

The next year, early in March, I left Benning- 
in. It was a very cold day, and the roads were 
pep in snow ; rain had Men before the severity 
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shall never forget it, while I was overcome with 
deep grief, and my Richard had been out tiying 
to do some little work, he entered and saw me 
weeping, and when he found that for a long time 
I did not notice either him or his sisters, be tned 
to rouse me by affectionate expressions. 

*' * Mother, dear mother,' said he, entreatingly, 
* it is us, your children ; we will comfort you.' 

''You do comfort me, said I, awakened to 
their pleadings, you do comfort me, and I wiD 
give you a better example than I have done : yoo 
shall not see your kind efforts to soothe me unre- 
garded. I will no longer neglect my duty. 

** As for Richard, he has kept his word, — he was 
young when his father died, but strong and active, 
and with the help of our neighbours we have got 
along very well. Now he is more than forty 
years old — we have a good farm, and a house 
just finishing, and he never will cease to take care 
of his old mother. Marcia keeps house for him, 
and I spin the flax ; we shall move soon to oar 
comfortable dweUing, for this, as^ you see, is falKnif 
away, and is too far gone for repair.'* 

Hester was silent ; her mind was relieved by 
speaking of the past, even though to a child t06 
^oung' to appreciate all «V\e «aA^ -^ \^w\. Vat «torf 
WBdealoBting impression, andlYva.^^ t^^\!^>x 
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pidly for our deetiiiatioB. I can nm^et forget 
e day. It was one of winter's most gloimiA 
«ne8: the trees were all glittering witk IM-: 
e whole country, far and wide, was wrapt in 
low, the dazzling whiteness of which was almost 
nerpowering to the sight ; but a poetic mind has 
90cribed the scene more brightly than can I, and 
give you the abstract: if you have known and 
Unired winter scenery, you will, with me^ attest 
e truth and beauty of these lines : — 

" Look, the many tmnks 
Are cased in the pare crystal ; branch and twig 
Sliine in the lucid covering ; each light rod, 
Nbdding and twinkling in the stirring hneze. 
Is studded with its jittering ice drops. 

**0! ]roo might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern q€ some virgin mine. 
Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow, 
And diamonds pot fbrth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz, and the place 
Lit up most royally, with the pure beam 
miat dwdis in them. Raise thine eye ; 
Tboa seest no cavern roof— no palaoe vault; 
Here the Uue sky— and the white drifting ckmd 

Look hi. ^AD, aB is light. 

Light withotttshade.** 

And all was indeed light and brightness till we 
Ached our new home; — but tYie ivowJi ^30^ 
rious scenes through which I poAWdi <!B«t^^ 
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never obliterated from my memory the story of 
Abraham Waldo, or "the Pass of the Green 
Mountains." 



THE SEASONS. 



Who loves not spring's gay laughing hours. 
The camirol of birds and flowers ? 
Tet who would choose, however dear, 
That spring should revel all the year ? 

Who loves not summer's splendid reign. 
The bridal of the earth and main? 
Yet who would choose, however bright, 
A dog-day noon without a night? 

Who loves not autumn's joyous round, 
When com, and fruits, and mirth abound ? 
Yet who would choose, however gay, 
A year of unrenewed decay ? 

Who loves not winter's awful form? 
The sphere born music of the storm ? 
Yet who would choose, how grand soever. 
The shortest day to last for ever ? 

O no, let each in turn still reign, 

Let each her favoured place retain ; 

With honours meet vf e'U. cto^n tii»vr hours — 

Or bright in smiles, oi dark m B\iovicta. 
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Oh, what is the magic of feature and hue, 
.''he cheek^s winning smile, — the eye's melting blue ; 
7he forehead of snow, and the pencil mark'd brows, 
iefore which we kneel with our incense and vows? 
lay, is there a spell eyer working unseen, 
tound the form that we worship as Beauty's bright 

queen ? 
>h, why are not cheeks of the night's sable dye 
ks dear to our gaze — as worthy our eye? 
Tis because kind nature has taught us to trace 
The soul's secret features in those of the face ; 
[*o read on the smooth polish'd forehead of snow. 
That a mind as unruffled flows calmly below ; 
To guess by the lip, as it curves to a smile, 
That its accent^ are sweet, and form'd without guile; 
To judge by the vein 'neath the delicate skin, 
rhat life's crimson current flows peaceful within ; 
To know, last of all, by the bright beaming eye, 
That the spirit within is a ray from on high ; 
i portion of intellect dwelling on earth, 
Kb bright as the heaven that gave it its birth; 
rhis, then, is Beauty — the magic — the spell — 
That binds us in fetters we love but too well. 
When the soul has escaped to the regions of da.*^^ 
Oh, whmt bat rem^ffidranee then hallows tliQ tiXa.';) V^ 
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Abraham Waldo, or "the Pass of the G 
Mountains." 



THE SEASONS. 



Who loves not spring's gay laughing hours. 
The camirol of birds and flowers ? 
Tet who would choose, however dear. 
That spring should revel all the year ? 

Who loves not summer's splendid reign, 
The bridal of the earth and main ? 
Tet who would choose, however bright, 
A dog-day noon without a night? 

Who loves not autumn's joyous round. 
When com, and fruits, and mirth abound? 
Yet who would choose, however gay, 
A year of unrenewed decay ? 

Who loves not winter's awful form? 
The sphere born music of the storm ? 
Tet who would choose, how grand soever. 
The shortest day to last for ever ? 

O no, let each in turn still reign, 
Let each her favoured place retain ; 
Witb honoan meet we'U cxoTnitbevt hours — 
in smiles, or dark Vn a\io\v«i«. 
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) beautiful ^nd wild scenery of the country, 

in bartering goods with its inhabitants. 

Bis literary acquirements gained him admission 

the society of several gentlemen of talents 

1 good standing, and, encourage by their 
entions, he gave much time to the pursuit of 
ming. 

But Wilson partook of the common lot of 
lius; — he was poor, and in Scotland he was 
ilj long to remain so : — accordingly, bent on 
^roving his fortune, he embarked for America^ 
! modem land of promise, and resolved to fix 
iself in the United States. He arrived at 
wcastle, Delaware, July, 1794. Mark him 
HT in a strange land, without friends, and without 
ney, with no fixed purposes, and no attractive 
epects, yet animated with that unfailing energy 
ich never shrinks from trial, nor bends to suf« 
ing. 

HTilson did not remain at Newcastle, but pro- 
dded to Philadelphia, where necessity obliged 
1 to engage^ his services to a copperplate 
ttter. This occupation was, in a few weeks, 
indoned for his old trade of weaving, which 
9f as will be supposed, an empVo^toBiiV \\V\^ 
ad to such a mind as hia. A&enc n^tn^ns^ 
'ges, none of which promised to ex^TvcJci \s^ 

1.2 
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ALEXANDER WILSON, 

THE AKESICAN ORNITHOLOGIST. 

Alexander Wilson was a native of Paisl^« 
a small town near Dunbarton, Scotland. Hb 
fiither was a distiller, but young Wilson speflt 
several of his early years with a brother-in- 
law, whose occupation was weaving. Wilson'^ 
distinguishing characteristics were persecenmot 
and industry. Early in life he evinced a love of 
reading ; he seized on books with avidity, and it 
must be owned his mind was stored from veiy 
miscellaneous sources. 

He wrote poetry, and some of his metrical 
pieces were favourably received, and deservedly 
praised. 

The relation with whom Wilson resided relin- 
quished weaving, and became a pedlar. Wilson 
attended him in his expeditions, and thus first 
acquired a love of travelling and pedestrian ex- 
ercise. 

He now found it neceas&xY to labour for him- 
y^ MDd, with a pack on \i\a sYio\i\AftT^ ^^xA^sfx^ 
^tvugb Scotland, mucbi mote 'mX-ewX. oxv t^x^^ 
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the beautiful ^nd wild scenery of the country, 
than bartering goods with its inhabitants. 

His literary acquirements gained him admission 
into the society of several gentlemen of talents 
and good standing, and, encouraged by their 
attentions, he gave much time to the pursuit of 
learning. 

But Wilson partook of the common lot of 
genius; — ^he was poor, and in Scotland he was 
likely long to remain so : — accordingly, bent on 
improving his fortune, he embarked for America, 
the modem land of promise, and resolved to fix 
himself in the United States. He arrived at 
Newcastle, Delaware, July, 1794. Mark him 
now in a strange land, without friends, and without 
money, with no fixed purposes, and no attractive 
prospects, yet animated with that unfailing energy 
wluch never shrinks from trial, nor bends to suf- 
fering. 

Wilson did not remain at Newcastle, but pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia, where necessity obliged 
him to engage^ his services t(» a copperplate 
{Ncinter. This occupation was, in a few weeks, 
abandoned for his old trade of weaving, which 
wu» as will be supposed, an emplo^nvewl l\M\fc 
to 9ucb a mind as his. AA.et Nwft\» 
none of which proiniseA \o ^wwlVv \s« 
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pone, we find him turned pedagogue at a YiUagt 
^ near Frankford, Pa.; soon after we follow Idni jt 
to Milestown, where he remained several yean ; 
afterwards he taught in Bloomfield, and then with 
success at Kingsess, on the Schuylkill. It was 
at the latter place that Wilson formed an intimacy 
with one whose tastes were congenial, but whose 
better fortune had enabled him to enjoy more of 
life than our genius. Mr. Bartram, the naturalist, 
was firmly attached to Wilson, and aided him 
materially in his studies by furnishing books, d&c. 
Wilson now, during his leisure hours, employed 
himself in practising music, drawing, and paintingf 
and also indulged in his early talent for poetry. 
It will not be supposed that school-keeping post> 
aessed many attractions for such a mind ; indeed 
he expresses his dissatisfaction more than once in 
his private letters. 

In October, 1804, Wilson, with two friends, set 
forward on a pedestrian expedition to the Alls of 
Niagara. The journey was commenced so late 
in the season, that our travellers sustained great 
hardships. On their return, one, discouraged* 
remained at Cayuga lake; the other adopted a 
more easy mode of travelling; but the peraeveiii^ 
B^Jhoa, laden with his gun anidi V^%^<^^ lE^&oMdl 
njr aidp and arrived atUa Viomfi x^oift "1^ q&\^ 
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Wsahville, that, after haying been on a shooting ex- 
^ieditiony he wished to pay his £u« to his landlord, 
Llaac Walton byname; the latter positively refused 
lo aoc^ any recompense, saying, ^* You stem to 
4ii' irateUimg for ike good of the worldf and I 
MM charge fou nothing. Whenever you come 
iM^, caU and stay with me, — you shall be 

• 

* 'Early in 1813 the seventh volume of the Omi- 
timlogy appeared. The eighth was ready for 
press in the following August, — ^but the health of 
•ikm naturalist had Buffered severely by his unoeas- 
imiig application. In prosecution of his purposes, 
lie Imd, within a few years, walked more than 
Ion thousand miles. His joumeyings here were 
toow all ended. He was attacked by a violent 
disease, which resisted << the efforts of friendship, 
«»ence, and skill," and he expired the 23d of 
Aiigaat, 1813, aged 47 years. 

Thus have I given you a very brief sketch of 
the life of Alexander Wilson ; a man, who, without 
Ibitane, recompense, or friends, accomplished in 
sm^en years more than an ordinarily active person 
would effect in a long life. He figured and 
deicribed in his Ornithology two hundred and 
aa^eniy eighi specks^ ffty-six of which had not 
been noticed bj any former naturaXi^l. l^^wA^s^ 
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which prompted him in this attempt to acqiure an 
art in which, in order to attain any thing fike L 
perfectiony one must labour for months or yeaiS} 
but which presented to the ardent mind of oiir 
naturalist no apparent obstacles. His first f^ttes 
were more faulty than he expected to have found 
them^ and his time was too much engaged. to 
allow him much opportunity for practice; he ^ 
was, therefore, at last obliged to relinquish this 
purpose wholly. L 

It was in 1808 that the first volume of the 
American Ornithology was published, — ^yet it was 
not made a source of profit to its deserving and 
indefatigable author. The second volume was U 
published in January, 1810. In February WikoD 
proceeded to Pittsburgh, and embarking in a smaD 
boat, alone, on the Ohio, he directed his course to 
Louisville, distant seven bundred miles, where be 
arrived without meeting any serious accident 
Thence he crossed the country, sometimes on 
horseback, sometimes on foot, and arrived at 
New-Orleans the 6th of June. There his business ^ 
detained him but a short time, and he took pass- i 
age, and returned to Philadelphia by water, having 
greatly enriched himself in materials for his w<xk. 
One incident during his to\n ia o^ \ao vcDoailAfe 
, M ebancter to be omitted. It was*mVheNVivwte|^ 
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^ashviUe, that, after having been on a shooting «x- 
>editiont he wished to pay his fare to his landlord, 
Isaac Walton by name; the latter positively refused 
10 accept any recompense, saying, ^* You seem to 
ie traodUmg for ike good of the warldf and I 
MM charge fou mftkmg. Whenever you eome 
ftt# iM^, call and atay with me, — you shall be 
iddcame /" 

Early in 1813 the seventh volume of the Omi- 
dmlogy appeared. The eighth was ready for 
press in the following August, — ^but the health of 
tbe naturalist had Buffered severely by his unceas- 
mg apphcation. In prosecution of his purposes, 
he had, within a few years^ walked more than 
ten thousand miles. His joumeyings here were 
BOW all ended. He was attacked by a violent 
diseaee, which resisted '< the efforts of friendship, 
science, and skill," and he expired the 23d of 
August, 1813, aged 47 years. 

Thus have I given you a very brief sketch of 
the life of Alexander Wilson ; a man, who, without 
fiNTtune, recompense, or friends, accomplished in 
sseen years more than an ordinarily active person 
would effect in a long life. He figured and 
described in his Ornithology tioo kuadredi vmI 
m^m^ e ight species^ ffty-'^ix ot ^\vv:^ \i^ "Q^^ 
eaa noticed by any former n^.\.\iwiXva\- "^«»fts» 
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these, many drawings and papers were fcundk 
his port-folio after his decease, making the nomlNr 
three hundred and twenty. 

Wilson's knowledge of natural history was not^ 
obtained from books: — he went forth into Aft 
solitary places of the earth, and studied nataie; 
the desert, the plain, the field, and grove, knew 
his presence ; — and his ear was fanuliar with thft 
roar of ocean, the sound of many waters, and 
the wild, high notes of the restless, roaming waM 
birds. 

<<Life," he would say, when those who mm 
appreciated and loved him urged that care of hi 
health was necessary, ^^ Life is shorty and wiihoiti 
exertion nothing can be performedJ*^ 

Wilson justly piized truth; he was kind and 
heneoolenty and temperate in aU his habits; he 
preferred retirement to the gay scenes of society, 
and lefl to posterity an example of perseoerkig 
industry under the most discouraging and adverse 
circumstances. 

He was buried in the cemetery of the Swedish 

church, in the district of Southwark, Philadelphia. 

He requested to be laid in some rural spot, ** where 

the lover of science, and the votary of the Muses 

might seek his last place o^ TeaV., ^tA 'vXiRswi '^ 

Arils mi^ht sing over Hi* grace. 



^^ 
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A simple monument of white marble covers the 
narrow spot where the earthly remains of Wilson 
repose^ on which is inscribed his name, the 
fear of his births age, and death, with this Latin 
epitaph : 

" iBgonio itat Bine morte decus." 

True indeed is it, that glory such as his never 
dies! 

H an.— Tbe writer of tUs Memoir acknowIedgeB herself indebted 
fbr many ot the facts related in the above brief sketch, to the author 
of tiiat interesting biography of Wilson which is attached to liis 
\ and owns oUigations to several friends who have fur- 
other particulars. 
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HYMN, 

BY EDWARD EVERETT. 



Thou, gracious Grod ! hast forined my mind 
With powers of sense and thought ; 

Oh, may I erer be inclined. 
To use them as I ought ! 

Be all my thoughts, where'er I turn, 

From vice and folly free ; 
And all I teach, and all I learn. 

Referred to heaven and thee. 

Tet may I feel how small a part 

Of thee is understood ; 
To barely show how great thou art, 

And coldly prove how good. 

Thou who hast formed these minds of ours. 

To reason, judge, and prove. 
Hast formed our hearts with finer powers. 

To feel, and hope, and love. 

While reason's strength a God reveals. 
And fain would comprehend ; — 

The heart with fond emotions feels 
A FaAer% and a Friend. 
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POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



Stranger.— f^*" Old friend ! wby, you seem bent 
n parish duty, breaking the highway stones,— 
nd 'tis a task somewhat too hard, 
[ethinks, for age like youn ! '* 

^<M».— " Wby, yes ! for one with such a weight of years upon 
ck. I have lived here, man and boy, in this some parish, well 
he fiill age of man, being hard upon threescore and ten.** 

Ths Old Mansion Hottsk. 

r our cities and villages, where learning has 
sed her light, little is exhibited of weak and 
tical superstition ; but in those of our towns, 
re the population lies scattered, and where 
Ation has advanced with feeble steps, the state 
ings is widely different. 

the Germans, Dutch and Irish, are we* 
bted for a goodly number of signs and omens; 
indeed, these settlers from ^< the c^ countrie" 

1 added to this unasked hberahty, that of 
dating our mountains, hills, and knolls, vallies, 
3y and plains, with nobody can tell how many 
rnies and kelpies, ghosts and spirits^ of ^i 
B8 and sizes, as well as of all occupations and 
OSes. 
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But, not to give them credit for more than they 
have really bestowed, we must acknowledge that 
not a small number of these superstitions are 
legitimately handed down to us from our English 
ancestors, and some few, we believe, actually owe 
their birth to Yankee-land, 

A traveller through the wide states that com- 
pose our Union, is alternately surprised and 
amused, while he pauses and listens to details that 
are industriously circulated from parish to parisfat 
from township to township, by persons of aU sexes, 
ages, and conditions, but which are especially 
familiar to the aged, and eagerly sought afler and 
treasured by the young ; and the laughable 
rhyming^story of the Sydenham ghost recurs to 
his imagination, while some tale of <^ the wild and 
wonderful," is poured into his ear ; and be sees 
how easy it would be to give a like rational and 
pleasant conclusion to the event so seriousiy 
handed about, and destined in due time to pass 
into tradition. 

I remember, for but few years have intervened^ 

that, journeying in the north of Vermont, I came, 

just as the day was closing, to a long, steep hill : 

the road had been deeply washed by the heavy 

autumnal rains, and many\a\K>\«eT^^«t^^^ii<is^^ 

actively, to put it into " ipaaaaWe ot^^:^ 
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One of them, an old gray-headed man of seventy 
miters, addressed the coachman as he prepared 
hazard the descent of the hill, (though it pre- 
BDted a most unpromising appearance,) saying. 
You'd better not ventur down the hill yender; the 
tdlies are despert deep, and the ridge rocks by 
be great ash tree are bare and rough ; — ^you'll 
ireak your carriage, your own neck, and the necks 
£ your passengers, into the bargin^ if you go on 
hat way, Joe." 

" What would you have me do then, old Isaac?" 
Rid the coachman, with no small degree of 
^Mitience — <<why don't you make haste and 
lend your ways ?" 

^ And an't we working here, all the neighboor- 
ood of us?" replied Isaac, apologetically. 

" You seem to be here," returned Joe, with a 
dunnur ; ** and from all I can see, you've got 
Qore ways to mend than highways." 

This retort produced a loud laugh amongst the 
vorkmen, who always like a jest, though it be a 
loor one. 

** But," pursued Joe, '*how are my passengers 
get over the Peak, if I wait here a month for 
ou to make the roads passable V* 

*^ You may^*^ said Isaac, " go towtv^ \s^ ^^ 
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lower gorge, and up the north valley, and ibrd 
the Little river, and " 

^* Go to the LandVend at once," shouted Joe, 
in high anger : ^^ am I to take my carriage and 
passengers over land and water, twenty mSes 
about, and all for the sake of this abominable 
hill ? — not T ; make v^ay there" — and he cracked 
his whip, without allowing us a moment to decide 
for ourselves, whether of the three, we would 
walk, take Isaac's route, or sustain the chance of 
broken limbs in descending the hazardous road. 

The event accomplished Isaac's word ; the 
carriage was overturned ; my companions injured; 
and I thrown upon a bank of gravel, from which 
I rose with some difficulty, while the blood flowed ^ 
freely from my face, and a wound on my right 
hand. 

My own injuries were slight in comparison to 
those of my friends : — the good-natured and 
terrified labourers raised them, and, at Isaac's 
request, bore them to his farm-house, which was 
not very far distant. 

A boy was despatched for a surgeon, and active 
measures taken to restore the sufferers who had 
both fainted through pain. 

The eldest of my feWo^r Vx^iN^et^ ^\A\s^%fL 
a dislocation ; the younger, ^W ^^ «si \inKi^^^, 
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had an arm broken. In due time our messenger 
returned, accompanied by the " village doctor," 
and a surgeon, who, happily for us, had put up 
there for a few days, and learning our disasters 
had benevolently volunteered his services. 

After some difficulty, they performed the neces- 
aary and painful operations of setting the limbs 
and dressing the wounds, and in a few hours 
departed, promising to return on the morrow. 

We had now no alternative but to make the 
best of our <^ ill-luck," as Isaac termed it, and 
content ourselves to remain where we were for 
weeks, if not months. 

As for the unfortunate Joe, he made the best 
of his way onward, with shattered vehicle, lamed 
horses, and bruised bones. 

The family of old Isaac consisted of himself, his 
ancient spouse, a daughter, and daughter's bus- 
band, with their two white-haired, chubby children. 
The latter had been baptized William and Jane, 
but were, by familiar abbreviation, known by the 
names of Billy and Jenny. 

The one was ten, the other eight years of age, 
and they received the appointment to our attend- 
ance with good humoured glee, mingled with that 
sort of awkward bashfulness which so often 

m2 
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pervades the lower classes, even in our mdepoi- 
dent country, at an early age. 

It was never difficult for me to conform to the 
habits of the various classes of society in which 
accident or circumstance might place me, and, 
accordingly, I was soon domesticated in the house 
and household of Isaac Bray : — now nursing and 
cheering my more unfortunate companions— and 
now studying the manners and customs ci the 
honest rustics of the Peak Glen. 

The family of old Isaac Bray were very igno- 
rant, but that deficiency was amply made up to 
me in their kind-heartedness and humble industiy; 
and I loved to talk with the aged as with the 
young, and win from them stores of old anecdotes k 
and village annals. ^^ 

Some weeks had passed away ; — the weather 
was getting cold and chill: — ^the leaves had yielded 
to the influence of hard frost, and were swept 
rudely from the trees dyed of thousand tints. 
The grass was sere and dead ; the harvests had 
been long gathered, and nature was presented in 
her most dreary aspect. 

Many a time and oil had the grandame studied ', 
With careful eye the ominous goose-hcne, but stil Ji 
J t gave only dark sigfM ; and added \.o >^>& \n^ \ 
MOtbority for anticipating a '*• hard aecisoiv;'' ^«» 
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ss unequivocal tokens fit)m abroad;— ~ 
bllowed in quick succession prophecies^ 
IS, and prognostics ; augury succeeded 
oer echoed seer, and countless evils were 
n, foretokened, and foretold, 
st and hostess, together with their chil- 
l grand children, were deeply imbued 
superstitions to which I have befiupe 
as prevailing in some parts of our 

an hour pased without its omen of good 
first I derived amusement only from their 
and simpleness of beUef; but when I per* 
w many plans yielded to idle fear, and how 
1 peace was lost by their power over the 
mirth gave place to serious regret; and 
rself resolutely to the work of attempting 
sion of unreal phantasms, and giving in 
e enlightened ideas of appearances pro- 
natural causes. 

t, while my labours were confined to 
merely, I made little advance in the 
;h my vanity had whispered would prove 
xomplishment : it is true that some of 
er obstacles were removed, such as tiie 
DcouDtering two stiaiwa on VSaa ^ks^sAs 
igtb, crossing at right axi^^s — '^ax^sB% 
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a iHn with the head lying towards the foot 
of the finder ; — ^powdered tea-leaves fomuDg 
mjrttenous crosses in the tea-cups ; — seeing the 
new moon over tlie left shoulder ; — and some 
others of equal weight and moment. 

But these, patient reader, were trifles light as 
air, mere feathers in the balance, in comparison 
with what I shall presently detail. 

My hostess was one evening Ustening attentively 
to a newspaper paragraph which I was reading 
aloud, when I was suddenly interrupted by a half 
shriek, half groan, followed by the fearful exdi^ 
mation of " Woe is me, death, death 1" 

I paused in utter astonishment, and in reply to 
my repeated interrogatories of what is the matteri 
she only answered by pointing to one of the 
candles, which, in burning, had discharged the 
superfluous tallow in singular twisted convolutioos 
over its surface below the flame. 

I now understood the cause of this unafiected 
terror, and lighting another, extinguished the 
burning candle. I then showed her a very fine 
line which had been formed, probably by accident, 
when the candle was made; and as the quantity of 
tallow was much too great for the wick, added to ^ 
its being ofb&d quality, (wYv\ch W\. ^«a the chief ^ 
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eanse,) had occasioned the appearance which 
j^toduced such alarm. 

^^ Bat," said the hostess, as I told this, '< the 
others do not wind so." 

*^ No," answered I, " but such things occur 
often by accident, and it is the easiest thing in 
llie world to produce such a result. You see the 
eandle I have just lighted is discharging a quantity 
of tallow, though not in the form you seem so 
flMch to dread." I in a moment channelled on 
the candle with my pen-knife an exceedingly 
fine line, — the obvious consequence was, that the 
Bielted tallow took that direction, and, as I had 
said, formed what she denominated << a winding 
aheet :" and Mrs. Wilkins was at last convinced 
Chat such a result might follow without any visible 
Une of direction. 

As soon as she had regained her tranquillity I 
resumed my reading, though I fancy the subject 
was of lessened interest to my hearers. 

We kept seasonable hours at the Elm fiirm, and 
as I never choose to interfere with the habits of 
those with whom I occasionally sojourn, pro- 
vided they have no bad tendency, I bade good 
night at nine, and retired to my own apartment, 
and very soon gave myself to sleep : — a rei^«A 
which was but once disturbed, tiW. \\\.W<& ^^isk^ 
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exerts its power of tiddiig, or striking with ill 
head the wood in which it usually lies concealed. 

I began my work of removing doubts and )t 
troubles, by giving the fiimily the natural histoiy 
of this inoffensive little creature— inoffensive, at 
least, in as far as it is ccnmecffid with humaa 
affairs. 

'' But you tell us," said Mrs. Wilkins, ^ tiiat 
spring is the time when this creature ticks and 
gives notice of its near neighbourhood?" 

^^Yes," answered I, *<but you know that I 
have had a large fire in my apartment for the last 
week, and the warmth has been diffused into tho 
adjoining partition, and roused the Ptinus to un- 
seasonable activity. As for his ticking nine 
times, it is the habit of this Uttle insect to mako 
either seven, nine, or eleven, successive blows; 
the number which you heard was chance as much 
as any thing else; and if it will be any satisfaction 
for you to examine this false diviner, I dare say I 
can penetrate his habitation with little difficulty. 
But as my hunger is increasing, I must defiv 
disturbing his quiet till I have breakfasted, for I 
have, I assure you, a fine appetite this cool 
BMming." 
Mm. Wilkins, wiUli a bngjls^ivei^ \ck^ \asybstti 
^B^JDi/cofee, but I recoUftcl^ Vba>^ xSa&mi^XBt^ 
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awertion was doubtless intended and expected to 
rsmove my scepticism in supernatural visitations : 
that disappointment followed its want of power, 
was evident in the countenances of all present. 

*' Midnight was the hour ?" queried I soberly, 
^* and the death-watch, and a bright light, the 
imwelcome heralds of your trouble ?" 
' <* Even so," responded the fiirmer, and the 
ftarmer's wife, accompanied by a groan from the 
old people, and looks of fearful wonder from my 
little hand-maiden Jenny, and her equally excited 
brother, white-haired Billy, as he was called, in 
contradistinction to the plough-boy — though this 
-cognomen was quite needless, for the title of the 
latter passed under every variety of change, into 
which the original name, William, could be made 
convertible. 

I felt that now, to use a common phrase, I must 
go to " the root of the matter ;" — *^ Where," said 
I, after a brief pause, ** does your bed stand ?" 

** Just near tlie great chimney in the * west- 
room,' and the head against the boards that 
separate your apartment from ours," answered 
Hn. Wilkins, with a profound sigh. 

I certainly felt obUged and reUeved by the 
minuteness of her description, for I knew it was 
not the usuaJ season when the deatb-Yf^UrXv^^cfiona 
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Many were the ominous incidents which fol- 
lowed daily and weekly that which I have referred 
tOy but their power over the minds of my boA 
and his family, seemed gradually yielding to reasoo 
and good sense : they could not, it is true, relin- 
quish suddenly long established habits of beliei 
but time and resolution did much for them, as it 
has for thousands of others, and life is enjoyed or 
made painful, in proportion as its Uttle incidents 
are used well or misapplied. 

My stay amongst these simple-hearted, affec- 
tionate people, was now about to end : my firiendi 
were recovered, and for myself I h&d long been 
well. 

I parted from the Bray and Wilkins family with 
emotions of gratitude for their many acts of 
kindness and good-will, and with a promise of 
seeing them the following season, if nothing un- 
looked for should prevent ; however, more than 
a year passed on before I had any opportunity 
of revisiting the Peak Glen. 

It was a clear, frosty morning, that myself and 

brother descended again that hill which had, more 

than twelve months previous, proved so disastrous 

to our party. We could not but recollect with 

S^nititude the merciful mleT^iiXiou ol ^t^xvSss»a 



^* the midnight Kgfaft*' hftd not been cleared up, 
1 that she was a little impatient to kqow how 
ronld account for that. Howeyer, I finished 
' meal, and then read her a lecture, half play- 
f half serious, on meteors, and told her, Ibr her 
■tiher satisfactfon, that I had seen many at differ- 
t times during my life, and that I noticed the 
t night that which had so much alarmed my 
od friends, and had, at Uie time it passed, thought 
remarkably brilliant. 

*^ And so," said Isaac Bray, who had till now 
lintained unbroken silence, ^ all the bug-bears 
^ to end in nothing?" 

"Nothing for which you need entertain any 

icitude," replied I, '^ and I beg that you will 

nish at once all fears, and if you please, comd 

th me to the ^ west-room,' and say how much 

the partition I may be allowed to demofish 

search of our little alarm-clock." 

We examined the boards, and I soon discovered 

3 probable retreat of the insect, and was so 

rtunate as to produce him in the daylight : after 

had been attentively viewed, I put him into a 

x>dea hot. placed in a warm situation, that he 

ight at night repeat his little blows on the wood, 

licli he did, quite to the amusement of Jenn^ 

<d Bill/. 

JV 
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cannot yield all their long cherished 
stitions^ the young can not only resign, but 
them. 

May health and peace long abide in the 
of Isaac Biay ! 



LINES 

WRffTKN FOR A WATCH-PAPBSr-PRKSCNTBD TO A DBAR F 

Thbbe slender wheels^ by human skill combin 
Bat play their hour, and then forget to move ; 
Not so the movements of the immortal mind. 
Attuned to gratitude^ and formed to love. 
No length of days, wy enyioufl scenes of life^ 
SbaU make me thoughtless of my debts to thee- 
In pleasant calm, in sorrow's gloomiest strife, 
I will be mindful, till I cease to be, 
Of all that thou hast thought, and wished, and 
me. N L F- 



^ 
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winch then saved us from destruction; and we 
i&rected our course to the farm-house of Isaac 
Bray, whose benevolence and good-will had so 
wim on our regard. 

Our approach was espied from the windows, 
and forth sallied Billy, and Jenny, and the plough- 
boy, to *' see who was coming ;" their curiosity 
was not long ungratified, and we received a most 
boBpitable and hearty welcome from all the family; 
finr notwithstanding " signs," and " sights," can- 
dles and corruscations ; insects, birds, and beasts, 
together with the whole catalogue of fancied ora- 
cles, the household of Isaac Bray had not suffered 
any disaster, either major or minor, and I found 
daring the two days we remained there, that 
Mttle was said or felt on the former fruitful tofncs 
of conversation : nay, more — ^it is true that Mrs. 
WiUdns absdutely professed herself incredulous 
when one of her gossiping neighbours related some 
OHurv^ous vision which she had seen the week 
previous, and another obtained as little credence 
when she gave a most fatiguingly minute detail of 
kte dreams, and early dreams ; of dreams by night, 
and dreams by day. 

My stay at the Peak Glen was short, but I 
enough to convince me, that, if the old 
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THE MONITOR. 

"For thy heresies the fire ia lit, the stake ready, and thy 
must be taken tlirough flames and tortures.*' ^Izarn. 

<< Things," to use the words of a familiar pro- 
verb, << are small and great only by comparison:" 
we may extend the application of this saying frooi 
objects of nature to mental pleasures^ d&c We 
are so accustomed, from oiu- very in&ncy, to 
the possession of some of the best blessings and 
gifts of life, that we are in danger of forgetting 
we hold them only as gifts: and gratitude t9 
the Giver too often sleeps in our insenaibk 
hearts. 

I would now particularly advert to one bless- 
ing, exceedingly great and free, which we enpjt 
both as a nation and as individuals, viz« the jrM 
exercise of our religious opinions. We are too 
often passive holders of this privilege, rather than 
thankftil recipients : we rise daily in peace, and ; 
without dreading the persecuting torments of fire 
and sword, dangers and death ; and vi^e pay our 
derotioDs unmolested, as the Ught of our con- 
^cfeoc© best dictates. 
W^ rfiaiJ realize more ^uaVX^ vXv^ >a\^^YB%^ ^^ 
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LINES 

BOSSTSD B7 iJf IMPRB88ION OP A SKAX, RKPRBSKllTUfe A BOAT 
LT SKA, AMD A MAN AT THB HBLM LOOKING UP AT A STAR, WITH 

reis motto:— 

"Si je te perds,— je suis perdu.'* 

nNE on, thou bright beacon, unclouded and free^ 
'om thy high place of calmness, o'er life's troubled sea; 
I morning of promise, its smooth seas are gone, 
id the billows raye wildly, — then, bright one, shine on. 

le wings of the tempest may rest o'er thy ray, 
it tranquil thou smilest, undimm'd by their sway ; 
igh, high o'er the world, where storms are unknown, 
lou dwellest aU beauteous, — all glorious, alone. 

'om the chaos of darkness — the lightning flash leaps^ 
'er the bark of thy promise each mad billow sweeps ; 
'om the port of her safety, by warning winds driven, 
nd no light o'er her course, but yon lone one of heaven. 

Bt fear not, thou frail one, the hour may be near, 
lien thy own sunny highlands far off shall appear ; 
lien the voice of the storm shall be silent, and past, 
some island of Heaven thou mayest anchor at last. 

nt, bark of Eternity, where art thou now ? 
be tempest-wave shrieks o'er each plunge of thy prow, 
a the world's troubled ocean thou'rt shattered and tost, 
hen, lone one, shine on, — ^*If I lose theQ^Vm V)i^.^^ 

N 2 
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the progress of such bUnd &naticism, and restrict' 
mg each their followers from the excesses .into , 
which they plunged. The resolute valour of the 
youthful Raymond Roger, viscount of BezierS) 
who, without sharing in what were termed the 
heresies of the day, sought to protect those wte 
professed other views than his own, is worthy d 
remembrance and high praise. He remained 
the city while it was stormed by the papal aniif< 
and did not leave it so long as his presence avuM 
ought to the citizens. At Carcassonne he dis- 
played the same undaunted courage, and wh^ at '^ 
length the city was forced to yield, and he receifed 
permission to depart himself, with thirteen follow- ^ 
ers, leaving the inhabitants to suffer butchery 
like those of Beziers, he declared that he ^* wouU 
be iSayed alive rather than accept liberty on such 
terms." We find that he renewed his resistance 
to the army, but that he was at last traitorously 
betrayed to the cruel Simon, Count de Montfort* 
who caused him to be poisoned. 

But this subject is too painful to be pursued: 
we cannot open a volume of the history of any I 
nation, but similar narratives meet our view. 
America has had an oveT^helmin^ share, and the 
P^V^ of English story \a dw^eoa^ \s^ Viafc xw^sA^ 
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those who have caused thousands to die 
uiyrs to their £dth, and sufferers for conscience 
ke. 

Let us think of these things, and be grateful 
w and henceforth, that peace and rest is our 
od inheritance ; that, to use the language of 
riptajre, ^< every man may worship under his 
tn vine and fig tree/' Children and youthful 
ftdersy think that the voice of truth and religion 
Us on you to remember these things ; and be 
try thankful that you may kneel at any altar, 
id worship your Heavenly Father, without the 
ead of falling beneath the arm of persecution, 
' being called to give up your life for the faith 
ni profess* 
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One summer^s evening, (no matter for the ex- 
act date,) I threw myself, wearied with long ram- 
bling, in the garden-walks, on a rural seat, aboi^ 
which the skilful hand of the gardener had trained} 
intermingled, the honeysuckle, whose firagrant 
blossoms shed such delicious odours on thci 
breath of eve : — the more delicate, but not ktt 
perfumed woodbine — the rich, golden broom, flf 
Scottish memory, and the purple clustering ^ 
cine. A hundred varieties of roses, the golden 
jessamine, and the night-flowering stock, addel 
their tribute of sweets. 

The evening songs of the merry birds wefa 
hushed, save the deep, distant, and interrupted 
note of the whip-poor-will, which, coming at 
intervals upon the ear, made the general tran- 
quillity still more impressive. The soft sou& 
wind breathed musically through the branches of 
th6 high elm trees that bounded Ihe garden, in- 
viting repose, and soothing to rest. 

The moon was gradually withdrawing her miM 
hght, but the gem-like alax« \oc^<^^ ^oi'^nv xss^Ri^ 
emrth in purity and bea\ily . 
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of those who have caused thousands to die 
.martyrs to their faith, and sufferers for conscience 
ffke. 

Let us think of these things, and be grateful 
JBtfiW and henceforth, that peace and rest is our 
^gpod inheritance; that, to use the language <^ 
'^pdipttire, ^< every man may worship under his 
AiKn vine and fig tree/' Children and youthful 
jlj^f^dorSf think that the voice of truth and religion 
djtHiB on you to remember these things ; and be 
Idly thankful that you may kneel at any altar, 
|nd worship your Heavenly Father, without the 
,4read of fidling beneath the arm of persecution, 
^r being called to give up your life for the faith 
jjrofQ profess. 
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A«teropa faded, and that the light of Electn's 
beauty was passing away. "What!" said I, in 
terror, to my guide, " what has wrought this 
affecting change ?" 

" Draw near," answered the angel of light, \ 
(for it was he who spoke,) giving me power to 
advance, <' and learn yourself the sad cause of 
their fading glory. Behold now," continued be* 
** and judge if passions like those would not sdly 
even more brilliant beauty." 

I gave ear ;— sounds of murmuring and &■ 
content reached me ; and then rose the voice df 
pride and self-gratulation. 

The angel relieved my perplexity, by saving, 
that << these two stars had for years, nay, ages, 
dwelt near each other in peace and love. Each 
admired and appreciated the graces and beautf 
of the other; they instituted no comparisons, for 
they knew not yet that the one differed from the 
other in glory. 

"Most unhappily, once of late their thoughts 
were withdrawn from things above ; their gaze 
rested on your earth, and soon they perceived their 
ibrms reflected in one of your glassy lakes. 

*' Jt was then that \h^ \sn!flM.wt Asteropa firtt 
Jtaew her superior lo\e\meas, ^tA ^^sR.w^sw^'^Ba^ 
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>rious light was an hundred fold greater 
it of the hitherto admired Electra. 
Electra, too, saw and felt her beauty di- 
d in contrast with that of her, till now, 
ister. 

, that vanity and repining had invaded 
iarts ! The one was filled with pride and 
iceit ; the other was possessed of envy and 
ent. 

ropa exulted in her magnificent estate, 
longer condescended to look upon her 
ear £lectra; and Electra, blinded by 
e, had no eyes fi>r the real worth of her 
»eloved Asteropa. 

lemned by the laws of nature to maintain 
icinity to each other, — ^nay, fiill often to 
nto closer proximity, they now derived 
sery firom those sources whence had flowed 
md joy. The evil ended not here. The 
ssions which possessed both were not 
i inmates. Soon was a visible change 
I in each. 

r actual beauties were obscured, and their 
ons destroyed by the busy hands of their 
ests. 

glowing, refulgent ligYit ot KsXst^\»kl% 
wjce haa faded with ber Yi\nifi&LV<s. '^^ 
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Asteropa faded, and that the light of Elec 
beauty was passing away. " What !" said 
terror, to my guide, " what has wrought 
affecting change ?" 

" Draw near," answered the angel of 1 
(for it was he who sp(^e,) giving me powe 
advance, " and learn yourself the sad caus 
their &ding glory. Behold now," continued 
** and judge if passions like those would not 
even more brilliant beauty." 

I gave ear ; — sounds of murmuring and 
content reached me ; and then rose the voii 
pride and self-gratulation. 

The angel relieved my perplexity, by sa^ 
that '< these two stars had for years, nay, i 
dwelt near each other in peace and love. ] 
admired and appreciated the graces and hi 
of the other; they instituted no comparisons 
they knew not yet that the one differed frore 
other in glory. 

"Most unhappily, once of late their thoi 
were withdrawn from things above ; their 
rested on your earth, and soon they perceived 
forms reflected in one of your glassy lakes. 

'* It was then that the^ brilliant Asteropa 
knew her superior loveliness, and discovered 
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her glorious light was an hundred fold greater 
than that of the hitherto admired Electra. 

But EHectra, too, saw and felt her beauty di- 
minished in contrast with that of her, till now, 
loyed sister. 

Alas, that vanity and repining had invaded 
their hearts ! The one was filled with pride and 
0tolf-conceit ; the other was possessed of envy and 
discontent. 

Asteropa exulted in her magnificent estate, 
and no longer condescended to look upon her 
once dear Electra; and Electra, blinded by 
injustice, had no eyes for the real worth of her 
lately beloved Asteropa. 

Condemned by the laws of nature to maintain 
their vicinity to each other, — nay, fiiU often to 
draw into closer proximity, they now derived 
only misery firom those sources whence had flowed 
peace and joy. The evil ended not here. The 
sad passions which possessed both were not 
inactive inmates. Soon was a visible change 
marked in each. 

Their actual beauties were obscured, and their 
attractions destroyed by the busy hands of their 
bad guests. 

The glowing, refulgent light of Asteropa's 

countenance has faded with her hxmSiiV]. "^Via 
o 
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lady of rank and fortune, lived much eecluded 
from public society, and devoted h^'self to the j 
education of her only child. ' 

The young Llerena was docile and affectionate, 
but early characterized by a remarkable timidity of i 
disposition and manner, which threatened to destroy j 
all energy, physical as well as mental. She loved i 
her mother with exceeding tenderness, and woukl | 
listen for hours to her gentle, mild instnictioiifly 
rarely taking pleasure in the society of tbo§e 
children of her own age whose parents were 
visiters at tiie castle. 

There was but one, save her mother, witb 
whom Llerena would venture beyond the garden*! 
bound, and it had been very long ere the kindnen 
of Ferdinand de Martella, her orphan kinsmam _ 
won her confidence and love. But Ferdinand -\ 
was so gentle, and at the same time so careful to ^ 
guard her from every danger, whether real or 
imaginary, that his persevering goodness at last 
conquered, and Llerena would, trusting to hie 
escort, now and then venture to explore the 
beautiful plain country below the castle. Some- 
times the happy children might be seen attended 
by a faithflil servant, laden with a basket of firuite, 
pusvuing their way to a faNoarvt^ ^nisss^ leoesii 
J^tUfway dovm the mouniwii ou'siVosi^^^^aa^ 
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LLERENA DE LA REYNA ; 

OR, 
THE DEVELOPEMENT OF FIRMNESS. 



springs where danger appears, and fortitude is traced to 
■cdon in times of trial.— Unpublished MS. 

L1.EBENA was the only child of Don Almarez 
dte la R^yna, the military governor of Alicante. 

Don Almarez was a proud, ambitious many 
ngkQy faithful to his duties as a commander, and 
numated with a spirit of virtuous patriotism, which 
led him to make constant personal sacrifices for 
the good of his country. 

The sphere of his present command, though 
finuted, afbrded him frequent oppcH^unities of 
proving his zeal and determination : but ambition 
WEB also a motive power, and he was looking im- 
patiently for the time when he should be elevated 
to the rank of captain general, and be placed at 
the head of one of the eleven grand military 
departments of Spain. The schemes of aggran- 
dizement and the calls of office left Don Almarez 
httle leisure for domestic enjoyment. His wife, 
the S^iora Erminia, who' was an acco\!a^\^E)^ 
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said. When they came to the rivulet Llerena 
faltered ; Ferdinand urged that the water was not 
deep, *' not over your ancles just there," said he, 
persuasively ; — '* but you are hght, I can easily 
carry you over," piu'sued he. '* No, no," replied 
Llerena : '* your foot may slip, and then we shall 
both be in danger." — At length, after the exercise 
of the most undiscouraged perseverance to little 
purpose, he seated her near the brink, and, as 
usual, began collecting flowers ; for Llerena was 
passionately fond of them. Presently she espied 
one of rare beauty on the opposite bank : " Pray 
get it for me, Ferdinand," said she ; but Ferdi- 
nand again urged her crossing with him : ^* Do bat 
look at the pure water," continued he ; *^ see how 
prettily it plays round the mossy stones ; there) 
put your foot on that — we shall be over in an 
instant: believe me, the stream is not deept 
Llerena." The child took courage and crossed 
in safety : she gathered with her own hand the 
desired flower, and now it was easy to attract her 
to the bower. 

It was Lleiena's birth-day ; she had refused all 

solicitations to have it celebrated at home by a 

ball, and the society of her young friends ; but her 

coumn^ resolyed that die &\io\]\!i Wi^ «^me im- 
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built) where they would remain for hourSf 

g wild flowers, and wreathing them into 

IS and garlands ; the clustering buds of 

I hues of which well became the dark com- 

)n of Llerena. They would collect nunerals 

g the rocks, too, for their cabinet at home ; 

bey liked to &.ncy that the brilliant crystals 

[lite transparent quartz were diamonds of 

>rice. They invented a thousand gay plays ; 

3 all it was plain that Llerena's taste was 

^Mosulted. 

casionally, Ferdinand would persuade his 

il cousin to walk through the fruitful olive 

itions on the gentle declivities below the 

$9 or conduct her to a pleasant valley not 

distant, through which ran a beautiful little 

n. By crossing this rivulet, (a feat Llerena 

not yet gained courage to perform,) they 

rest in a lovely spot formed by projecting 

, from out the crevices of which gl*ew many 

iful vines. These Ferdinand had alone 

ged to train with some labour, so as to -form 

altering arbour. He raised a turf seat 

ith its shade, and called the place ** Llerena^s 

r." As yet she had never been there, but a 

ay came, and she was persuaded to accom- 

her cousin to a perfect little pw«k.^\s».,^^\ifc 

o2 
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nsolred that she sbovM VtKse «ome 
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and irresolution than was usual^ and when slighter 
causes were the agents. 

Sometimes the ladies planned little excursiioDS 
for the children to Las Huertas, or the gardens, 
which were laid out in extensive plains along the 
sea-shore ; and when tired of gathering and eating 
the fine fruits which grew there, they would amuse 
themselves searching for shells among the sand 
along the shore ; but these diversions did not 
engage all their time. 

Llerena studied daily at home, and Ferdinand 
was instructed by a good canon, who had been 
attached to the household in the capacity of con* 
fessor. The good priest would gladly have 
initiated his young pupil into all the mysteries of 
monastic discipline ; for it would verily have glad- 
dened his heart to have discovered any willingness 
on the part of the intelligent, but volatile Ferdi- 
nand, to assume the cowl and albe, rather than his 
anticipated helmet and war-cloak. But the im- 
perative commands of Don Ahnarez deterred 
father Antonio from making any direct attempts 
to put in execution his favourite project; and, 
though mourning in spirit, he made a virtue of 
necessity, and exerted his powers to illuminate 
tite mind of his pupil ; studfvti^ mVS^v Vassv ««ch 
pfiogs as would best prepare Vvim \.o ^ ^ \^% 
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ooked for pleasure, had persuaded Senorita 
sabel, a sister of his aunt, and his aunt also, to 
JO by another way and meet them there. The 
urprise was delightful to Llerena ; and her twelfth 
drth-day was passed quite in a way to suit her 
ifiectionate, but timid heart. Seated either on 
he turf-raised seat in the arbour, or beneath the 
Dore open shade of a beautiful ilex, (evergreen 
>ak,) they sang, talked, and regaled themselves 
vith the rich fruits of the season. Llerena per- 
sonated the character of Flora, and her beautiful 
ind good aunt Isabel, represented Pomona ; the 
Senora Erminia was declared the representative 
>f Minerva, but, instead of wearing the warlike 
lelmet of that goddess, was crowned, by the joyful 
children, with her consecrated wreath of ohve. 
\b for Ferdinand, he, vain boy, declared himself 
the god Apollo, come to charm mortals with 
eloquence, music, and poetry. All were too 
willing to be pleased to have a thought of calling 
his powers in question. 

But the happiest seasons must have an end, and 
their fete de champetre was closed by the time of 
the evening sun's decline. The group returned 
home, and Llerena, with surprising courage, 
re-croesed the rivulet : that day had been a day 
of jubilee to her, and she suffered \ea^ feoTCLXfeTtort 
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public works. Alicante is situated on a semicir* y 
cidar neck of land, which runs into the sea, and 
fonnsy between itself and the main land, a com- 
modious and safe harbour. These advantages * 
made Alicante the entrepot of neariy the whole \ 
commerce of Valencia, Mancia, Arragon, and a : 
part of New Castile. < 

Don Almarez had a laudable pride in perfecting: ; 
all the good works commenced by his predecessor, 
Don Francisco de Pacheco ; he had taken espe- 
cially under his patronage the work-house^ 
recently established under the title of the House 
of Mercy, and encouraged its spiritual directors 
to active zeal in promoting the good that was 
designed in its foundation. 

Under the protection of its castie, and the 
vigilance of its governor, Aticante was exempt 
from the piracies and depredations of the dreaded 
Algerines, who infested the coasts, and ravaged 
without opposition the maritime towns of the 
Spanish sea-bound provinces. 

As civil disturbances increased, the office of 

governor of the castle became more dangerous, 

and less a subject of envy to many who had often 

feJt a lurking wish to be in his situation. The 

Senora JEJrminia, his wife, 'w^ oVXw^^^ Vi \«wie 

iier home, and make mtereat wvd ««»aa ^\. wase^ 
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ntiiation as bis uncle and ^ardian. In his 
guardian's plans, happily for himself young 
Ferdinand readily joined, and his ardent imagi- 
nation already pictured scenes of honour, and 
the rewards of bravery. In fine, it was apparent 
to the good father, that the aspiring boy would 
never voluntarily abide many hours in the interior 
of a cloister. 

Some alarming disturbances which were ex- 
tended throughout the country at this time, gave 
Don Almarez the most serious concern. Conspi- 
racies, plots, and treasons, had been made public, 
and even the truly loyal were liable to implication. 
Valencia, especially, fell under suspicion, and its 
fortified towns were made the subjects of severe 
inquisition. Royal spies looked at every comer, 
and were known to^ frequent every public place. 
Under these circumstances it must not be sup- 
posed that the castle of AMcante escaped its share 
of scrutiny. 

To a proud and honourable mind nothing is so 
gallingy so wholly unbearable, as suspicion; and to 
Don Almarez, whose glory it had been to promote 
the public good, such distrust was particularly 
offimsive. 

It was his daily custom to ride, attended by a 
sufficient guard, to the town, and m^^^X. ^^ 
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at Llerena and the father. The former still maior 
tained her position, and the latter his gravity. 

Such was the state of domestic affairs when 
the noble-minded Lady Erminia left the castle. 
Disasters followed quickly. Early one momiDg 
the garrison were thrown into the greatest conr 
fusion by the sudden disappearance of Don Alma- 
rez, wiio had ridden forth, ordering his guard 
shortly to follow. None knew how to account 
for his abduction, or if any suspicions arose, none 
dared utter them. This intelligence was quickly 
followed by the information that the young Fe^ 
dinand, too, was missing. He was a great 
fiivourite, and real anxiety was expressed by (he 
soldiers, who, without a leader, knew not how to 
act. In the course of a few hours, however, a 
body of soldiers appeared before the castle-gatea^ 
presented their orders, signed by the king him- 
self, to take possession and send the soldiers of 
Don Almarez forthwith to Madrid, whence they 
were destined for a more remote expedition. 
They departed murmuring, but not daring to 
question the authority which directed their march. 
As for the Lady Isabel, her hitherto unfailing 
vivacity wholly forsook her, — while Llerena^ to 
iAe astonishment of every oive,w^v^«t^SsL%\«<r 
^biuncter. She was all at otic^ \KAi\ %sA ^w»r 
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where her fiunily filled stations of rank and power. 
Uerena was left in the care of Lady Isabel; the 
fMmer could hardly be prevailed on to part from 
Iwr mother, and now found the separation, as did 
Iwr fively aunt, peculiarly irksome, particularly as 
diey were now restricted in their walks to the 
castle gardens. As for Ferdinand, he seemed to 
kave forsaken their society, leaving, in his place, 
the aged &ther Antonio, whose somewhat austere 
OMUUiers made no welcome representation of the 
figfat-hearted and for ever gay Ferdinand. The 
bqy was now constantly by the side of his guar- 
dian, and it was vain, yea, worse than useless, for 
the good father to urge lessons on the young 
spldier. His voice was for the camp, not the 
cloeet. 

The timid spirit of Llerena shrunk from what 
she fiiDcied the horrors of her cousin's life, and 
she declared that it was a wicked exposure of 
eastence, which could neither benefit others nor 
himself. In this train of reasoning she found few 
to join : her fiither and aunt laughed at her fears. 
Fatlier Antonio could only lament that his protege 
was not to take the vows of the monastery of St. 
Benedict, while Ferdinand himself, too young to 
see ai)y visions but those of good omen, laughed 
in merry concert with the Senotita \§^>aA, \s«!^ 
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it only as a plaything, and when weary of doing 
this, she ordered her attendants to retire, at the 
same moment throwing herself on a couch. Her ' 
mind was filled with thoughts of her father, and 
she trembled for his life and safety. No sooner 
was she assured that she was free from observa- 
tion, than she divided the mysterious melon, and 
the first thing that met her sight was a favourite 
ring which her father always wore. This was 
all: — ^where he was, or in what condition, she 
could not surmise, but she thought that possibly 
the gipsy would return, and convey ^rther in- 
formation. Thankful for what she had learnt, she 
placed the ring on a chain which she wore about 
her neck, and allowed her nurse Bianca to attend 
her. Llerena was surprised from the reverie into 
which she had fallen, by the very imusual silence 
of Bianca, and looking in her face, read that some 
new calamity was in store for her. 

** My good senorita," said the affectionate 
maiden, weeping, <* I grieve to add to the trou- 
bles of your mind, but tliis very hour a mandate 
came, ordering your aunt, the Lady Isabel, to 
Madrid, where your mother is still likely to be 
.detained. The messengers but roughly answered 
A07 of my inquiriea coiveem\ii^ V^\^ «jid the 
^^Oiita Isabel is now ou \iex v^vJ^^\Vi5i^^«w^\ 
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-exemplifying the truth of that saying, that 
iv calls forth from the usually timidy powers 
y xmlooked for, and never till now awakened 
tion, or supposed to exist. Llerena's word 
law ; child as she was, she had her fiither's 
of proud command, now suddenly added to 
iminine grace and loveUness which adorned 
lother. 

I she sat one evening in the light veranda 
surrounded her windows, a few days after 
vents to which I have hastily alluded, an old 
-woman approached, having toiled up the 
itain with apparent pain and labour, and 
I her to buy some melons. Llerena, whose 
was on other things, carelessly declined; 
m being repeatedly urged, drew Ibrth her 
», and laying down several reaUj took some 
e offered fruit. An expressive k>ok of the 
a, as she put into her hand a small, but 
rkably fine melon, and recommended her 
g it herself, recalled her thoughts ; and with 
fiual quiet manner she received it, saying to 
ervants in attendance, that she should open 

rself. 

le gipsy appeared satisfied, and departed. 
ma, amused herself with rolling the fruit to 
ro on the marble table, apparently tQ^\ixtt% 
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hoar is coo], and the walk is safe, if taken aUme: 
I love the breath that comes at twilight on the 
southern breeze." This was enough. Llerena 
knew that her father was secreted in the fossil 
cave, and that twilight was the hour when she 
might seek him, if her courage would permit her 
to go unattended. The day passed heavily 'and 
anxiously ; the troops stationed in the castle were 
tumultuous, and Llerena felt troubled and desolate. 
For her aunt and mother's safety she would, at 
any other time, felt most distressed, but the greater 
peril of her father made their situation appear 
safe in the contrast. And her dear cousin Fer- 
dinand, too, where could he be ? — ^he who had 
supplied, in her affections, the place of a brother, 
and made up all a brother's care and attention* 
At length twilight drew on ; her favourite little 
birds had ceased their songs, — ^the beautiful flow- 
ers were closing their petals, and the leaves folded 
themselves to rest; — ^what gentle lessons does 
nature teach ! That silent but touching one of 
the sleep of the flowers comes in its open truth to 
us, and we would not lose its moral. 

Father Antonio, who had been lefl unmolested 
during the recent changes in the castle, was with 
Serena at this hour : she ie\l iDtie ^^T^oiefextf^^ ^Cthe 
^eaerable man a protection, iot \fta %wA\sSft\ss^\ 
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BBXt at leaving you, but they would not for a 
loment hear to her earnest entreaties that you 
light accompany her." Llerena felt oppressed 
J these fresh tidings of sorrow; but sustained by 
. mind at peace with itself and heaven, she laid 
ler down to seek rest, hoping that she should gain 
trength to do whatever she might be called on to 
)eiibrm. 

The following day, what was her surprise at 
leeing the gitana sitting on a garden bench, 
irranging, with apparent care, a quantity of wild 
Sowers and moss ! 

** Will you buy, senorita, will you buy?" she 
reclaimed, presenting the flowers; " buy, for the 
dve of the blessed Virgin, and relieve a poor old 
RToman from want," and she handed, one by one, 
the opening dew-bathed flowers. They were all 
^miliar to Llerena, she had gathered thousands 
uid thousands such when walking with Ferdinand 
cm the way to the birth-day bower, and the fresh 
moss she remembered to have seen at the entrance 
to a deep cave or grotto, where they had some- 
dmes ventured with an attendant, in search of 
crystals and petrifactions. The truth flashed at 
3nce on the child's mind ; she looked earnestly at 
the gitana, who said not a word, except muttering 
Mvriessly as she received two redU — ^" iVve c^%PEfiCB% 
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fearleady in. She had just gained the oppoate 
bank, when a figure, till now concealed beneath 
the shadow of a projecting rock, advanced 
towards her; she was at first exceedingly terrified, 
but regained her courage when she saw that it 
was the same old gitana who had brought the 
fruit and flowers. The gipsy looked on her for 
a moment, and then disappeared as suddenly as 
she had presented herself. Llerena's heart 
qnailed: she almost doubted the faith of the 
gitana ; but filial love soon conquered all other 
emotions, and with determined resolution she 
took her way to the fossil cave. For a moment 
she stood at the entrance : not the slightest noise 
was heard; she entered, and the next moment 
was in her fiither's arms. << My poor child, you 
have been tried to the uttermost," said he, <^ but 
you have proved yourself worthy of trust and 
confidence : sit by me, and say what is the state 
of the castle, and how my disappearance is re- 
garded." 

Llerena told all she knew, and then asked if 

&ther Antonio might not share her secret <' On 

no consideration," repUed Don Almarez, ** he is 

trust-worthy, but at present it might, and probably 

^f'^ouU^ lead to suspicion : iionv \ij& t^\i!i9^m& o^etly 
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W€Hi her respect and love; and her mind now often 
vacillated between wholly maintaining the secret 
€if her father's retreat, and disclosing it to him ; 
Irat with a justness and quickness of reasoning, 
peculiar almost to extreme situations, she argued 
that her father must have had some essential 
reason for not himself communicating with him, 
and resolutely determined to take the hazards of 
her enterprise alone. Llerena began to dread 
that the good father would not leave her to execute 
her project, for she could not abuse truth and offer 
inm any pretended excuses for leaving him. For- 
tunately her perplexities were reUeved by a sum- 
VKms which called him to a remote part of the 
castle. Hastily wrapping herself in a light 
aiantilla, she stepped from the veranda into the 
.fjarden, and lest she should be observed, walked 
alowly while she was exposed to observation ; but 
the moment the vineyards and ohve plantations 
^oifered her concealment, she quickened her steps, 
and was soon on the brink of the rivulet which 
•aha had once feared so much to cross. 

Its gentle waters sent up a peaceful, musical 

«ound, and seemed to promise security ; she 

remembered the oft repeated words of Ferdinand, 

^ the stream is not deep, Llerena,'' and stepped 

p2 
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Still at the castle, till informed of the contrary by 
the gitana. << Your mother and aunt are safe, at 
least for the present," continued Don Almarez^ 
*' and you have nothing to fear for yourself: your 
childhood will protect you ; but should any order 
come for your removal to Madrid, be sure you 
inform me before it is carried into effect." 

Llerena felt comforted by this interview, and 
having promised caution, took leave of her father, 
whose daily wants, she learnt, were well supplied 
by the gitana. Her next visit was to be made 
during the hour when those at the castle were 
taking their siesta, as that was deemed less liable 
to notice and suspicion than the evening. 

Llerena reached home in safety, and found that 
her absence remained undiscovered. If I could 
but hear Gcom Ferdinand, thought she, I should be 
much happier; she little imagined that he was 
actually within the castle, and that he saw her 
daily from the narrow window of the tower, where 
he was held a prisoner. Hitherto his attempts at 
making his place of confinement known had 
failed; and he almost despaired of attracting the 
notice either of father Antonio or Llerena, the 
onJj two whom he thought it prudent to inform of 
Aar aitiULtioD. At last, YkovjeNex ., \v^ «a.\? >»& ^xsosooi 
^^Jking in the direction of l\i© V.o>N€iT \ >afe >Mi^Ss\ 
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d, in a small piece of cloth, a small key 
ad belonged to her, and dropped it from the 
, just as she was passing. She saw it fidly 
circumstances of danger had led her to 
?ery thing, either with inquiry or suiE^icioDy 
ed the httle parcel, and opening it, knew 
ment whose hand had thrown it from the 
Joyful surprise almost overcame her 
^e, and she was about to summon fiither 
> and Bianca, when she remembered the 
of Don Almarez, to preserve the strictest 
, and imposed on herself the renewed 



inand soon understood from her quick 
her apartments that she had possession of 
, and prepared to make further communi- 
In this he succeeded, and Llerena 
3od that he rehed on her ingenuity to 
is escape. The only means which she 
ope to see successful, was the possibility 
eying to him a file and a strong rope, by 
le might remove the iron bars and descend 
e window. This plan she cautiously com- 
ted by signs ; and now, as the time of the 
approached, she prepared for a second 
her father^ with a mind inteul ou V)«t\sc^ 
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trust, and too much absorbed in the fate of others 
to fear for her own safety. 

She had gained the shelving brink of the nvdeit 
when she found herself much exhausted by the 
speed with which she had come, and sat down on 
a moss-grown rock to regain her breath : as she 
was looking round, the idea occurred that per- 
haps she could twist the fibrous stalks of the 
pahnetto, or dwarf palm, which grew there 
abundantly, into small cords, which, supplied in 
sufficient quantity, might enable Ferdinand to 
make a rope strong enough to aid his escape, 
and she began twining some by way of experi- 
ment, as she reclined there. An approaching 
footstep roused her — ^it was a sentinel from the 
garrison, who had by chance watched her depar- 
ture, and now followed her thither, suspecting 
that she might have found means to hold some 
communication with the accused governor. Hii 
suspicions were removed on seeing her apparently 
quite at ease there, amusing herself, as he sup- 
posed, with weaving the palm leaves and gathering 
flowers. 

Having observed her secretly ibr some time, 
lie advanced and asked her why she chose that 

iooe apot for her tbsotI^ es^^ia^^l 9i:&\^^%3k^V^ 

irc/fe at the noon of day. 
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Llerena'slieart panted, but conscious innocence 
sostained her, and she answered simply that she 
^ Wed the place ; it made her feel happy to gather 
"^ tbe flowers and wild fruits which grew there, and 
flbe always used, when Ferdinand was with her, 
to walk and study there : and there too her father 
and mother had oflen been. The soldier told her 
that her gardens were now her safest walks, but 
ahe answered, and tears filled her eyes, that this 
was the pleasantest. He left her, not suspecting 
that any thing attracted her save remembrance of 
the happiness which she had there enjoyed ; and 
Llerenay when quite assured that he was too far 
returned to notice her, crossed the stream, and 
in a few minutes joined her father, to whom she 
recounted all that had passed since their first 
interview ; he approved of her project for Fer- 
dinandy and assured her that the gitana would, 
if he succeeded in effecting his descent from the 
tower without discovery, provide for his secure 
concealment ; still advising that Nathan Antonio 
should not be informed of the state of things, lest 
he should be implicated with the rest ; his services^ 
said Don Almarez, will be of more importance. 

In the course of a fortnight Llerena had 

mumged to convey to Ferdinand, vaV]tio\xV ^i^csCossis^ 

suspicioD, a safUcient quantity oi \v^-Vw«N»^ 
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palmetto to make a strong rope, and the fdilowiiig 
night was ai^)ointed for carrying his project into 
effect The file, which he had made good use (i{ 
was returned ; the gitana was to meet him in 
the olive plantation^ and conduct him to his micle, 
with whom he was to concert further measores. 
Llerena's agitation could hardly be controlled, in 
she felt that on Ferdinand^s successful escape 
depended in a measure her father's safety, and 
the re-union of the family. 

The day appointed for the enterprise came : 
lierena forbore to visit her &ther, lest her frequent 
absences, though hitherto very naturally acounted 
for, might lead to suspicion; she ther^ore kepi 
Bianca more with herself than usual, and weal 
with fiither Antonio to the invatid hospital, when 
she patiently passed several hours in listenmg tc 
the spiritual counsel which he liberally bestowed 
on the patients. 

They dined together in her father's &vourit6 
study, the good confessor lamenting noieanwhik 
the disasters and troubles of the household 
Llerena's tears now flowed without restraint^ fix 
she felt the perilous crisis was at hand, that must 
decide whether those she so dearly loved would 
be re^mnted. Fatiom lkiiV>ino oe»a«dL taa. %n ^ 
Aoflr to lament the eeiaBore 6S ^«^a»asv^ «v^ 
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grooiid, however, that he was losmg many yaluable 
lenoDS ; he may never have the blessed privilegOt 
the fldmple hearted priest would continue, of 
learning from me those wise lessons handed down 
from St. Benedict ; alas ! that such precious tra- 
diticms should be lost! Llerena's sympathy, 
perhaps, did not go wholly with the regrets of 
the worthy father, for to her the loss of his con- 
▼entual precepts seemed the least part of the evil 
which followed the apprehension of Ferdinand. 

At night our heroine received the parting 
blesrang of her kind-hearted confessor» and calling 
Bianca to sing to her some of her mother's 
fiivourite airs, she threw herself, harassed and 
weariedy on a couch in her aunt Isabel's dressing- 
roomy choosing that on account of its pleasant 
situation for coolness, but most because the 
windows opened nearly opposite to Ferdinand's 
prison, and the way he was to escape. 

Llerena was quiet for a long time, and in a 
lew hours Bianca herself was wrapt in profound 
deep. It was now midnight : Llerena rose and 
8tati<»ied herself at a window shaded by jessamine, 
and listened almost breathlessly if she could catch 
any sound from abroad : it was too dark for her 
to aee any object distmctij ; and the \o\xdL ^\as^^ 

Q 
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and songs of the sentinels drowned every miiMMr 
sound. Once, indeed, she thought that she heard 
the ratthng of iron, and saw a figure pass rapidly 
along the walk, but it was doubtful if her imagi- 
nation had not deceived her; and after watching 
two hours longer, she retired quite exhausted by 
excitement and want of sleep. 

It was late in the morning when she was 
wakened by Bianca, who said the commandant 
had sent to summon her into his immediate pre- 
sence. All she could learn from her alarmed 
nurse was, that a prisoner, who had been confined 
in the west tower, had escaped during the night, 
and that she was suspected of having aided his 
purpose,-r-a thing which Bianca warmly affirmed 
to be impossible, since the senorita had not been 
out without several attendants for many days* 

Llerena now felt the necessity of great e£K>rt ; 
she was perfectly composed in appearance, and 
presented herself before Don Miguel, the princi- 
pal officer of the garrison since the removal of 
her father. He questioned and cross-questioned 
the resolute girl to no purpose, at least so fiir as 
the developement of any combination to promote 
the escape of her cousin was concerned. 

'* ilow," said the i\<>w *\w^\%tv^iv\^^>Xv^\ \xvtpnio» 
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lyround, however, that he was losing manj valuable 
teBBcms ; he may never have the blessed privil^^^ 
tbe siniple hearted priest would continue, of 
learning from me those wise lessons handed down 
torn St. Benedict ; alas ! that such precious tra- 
iitions should be lost! Llerena's sympathy, 
perhaps, did not go wholly with the regrets of 
kfae worthy father, for to her the loss of his con- 
rentual precepts seemed the least part of the evil 
nrhich followed the apprehension of Ferdinand. 

At night our heroine received the parting 
ilfionng of her kind-hearted confessor» and calling 
Bianca to sing to her some of her mother's 
aTOurite airs, she threw herself, harassed and 
irearied, on a couch in her aunt Isabel's dressing- 
tKnuy choosing that on account of its pleasant 
dtiiation for coolness, but most because the 
vindows opened nearly opposite to Ferdinand's 
)ri8on9 and the way he was to escape. 

Llerena was quiet for a long time, and in a 
hiw hours Bianca herself was wrapt in profound 
deep. It was now midnight : Llerena rose and 
itati<»ied herself at a window shaded by jessamine, 
ind listened almost breathlessly if she could catch 
my sound from abroad : it was too dark for her 
o see any object distinctly ; and the loud whistle 
a 
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Father Antonio's sincerity was no longer to be 
questioned, and he returned with Llerena to that 
part of the castle occupied of late by the family. 
There he left her with Bianca, and hastened to 
discharge his delayed duties to the sick in the 
hospitals. 

That day passed, and the next, before Llerena 
dared attempt seeing her father. The gitana had 
been daily to the castle to offer fruits, but seemed 
satisfied with finding that the senorita was unmo- 
lested and safe. She one day, however, left a 
little bunch of forget-me-not, and a lily of the 
valley, which had long been playfully assigned by 
the family as Llerena's meek emblem. The 
purple pansy she had given her &ther when they 
last met. She took the flowers, and was happy 
in the affectionate expression of tenderness which 
they conveyed. As she was putting them in 
water, the gitana departed, singing, in a sup- 
pressed voice, an evening hymn, by which 
Llerena understood that she was expected to visit 
the cave at the vesper hour. Of Ferdinand's 
nfety she now felt secure, but dared ask no 
questions ; it was possible, she thought, that he 
mgbt «till be with her &ther. 
• JXttoca was obliged U> atXAiA Yi^t o^fiSfiaaBssaftL 
^fifiaU eroiung, aad lAexena, \mm\oV\c^, eife«:Xfc^>et 

r 
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^ could the child do ought in this matter, when she 
£d not even know that young Ferdinand was in 
the castle?" 

** And how," questioned the commandant, ** do 
jrou know that she was ignorant of that fact ?" 

** Because," answered the father, confidently, 
** I knew it not myself." 

As nothing could be gainedvby detaining Lle- 
rena, she was permitted to retire, it having been 
first proved by various witnesses where she had 
spent her time of late, with whom, and how oc- 
cupied. The sentry who had followed her to the 
rivulet and moss-rocks, testified that the senora 
was &T itiore intent on picking flowers and making 
palmetto baskets for wild firdts, than thinking of 
prisons and prisoners, — and that, for his part, he 
thooght it was much more likely that the priest 
was the abettor. Against this accusation one and 
all loudly testified, affirming boldly that there was 
no ground for its truth. Amazed, rather than 
alarmed, fiither Antonio declared that, could the 
youth be found, it was much more likely that he 
should keep him with himself, (at least till he 
could be indoctrinated into the precious legends 
of the saints,) than send*him, ignorant as he was, 
into the world, to roam fi*om place to place, with 
little knowledge of holy things for his ^vAfcOasiw. 
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that the next time tbey met it might be without 
the necessity of separation. 

She effected her return before Bianca discover- 
ed that she had been absent, and amused herself, 
with a brightened heart, in performing some 
&yourite airs on the lute. 

The next day, while she was respectfully listen- 
ing to the lessons of the confessor, the gitana 
suddenly appeared, and summoned him by his 
sacred office to follow her without delay. Such 
a message admitted of no hesitation, and she soon 
as rapidly disappeared, followed by the benevolent 
fiither, who imagined that he was called to atti^ 
the last hours of one of her own repentant tribe. 
Judge of his surprise when he found himself at the 
entrance of the fessil cave, and before him the 
figure of Don Almarez. The good monk doubted 
liie evidence of his own senses, but there was no 
time to lose, and the ex-governor of Alicante soon 
conyinced him of the reality of what he saw. 

He gave him a brief history of what had befallen 
himself since they parted, — stated Ferdinand's 
niis8ion,-«-and what he desired of the kind fiuher 
himselfl The latter listened in silent astonishment, 
bat BO $oon as he saw that he was called to aet 
^ tbig drama, a new apVnt aeeia^ \o vkasso^ 
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rom the castle, hastened through the olive 
)ns and vineyards, and crossed without a 
e gurgling rivulet, nQr stopt to take breath 
stood in the entrance of the fossil cave, 
her embraced his heroic child, and after 
lier that Ferdinand had left his remem- 
and his acknowledgement that it was to 
lence of mind and discretion that he owed 
ty, proceeded to say that the secret of his 
nent must be at once confided to ftither 
>, whose services would now be of use, 
his being implicated in any danger. Fer- 
he said, disguised by the gitana as a gipsy 
s gone to Madrid, to concert speedy mea- 
ith the Lady Erminia and the Senorita 
It was agreed that the gitana should 
a plan by which father Antonio should be 
'.ed tOxthe fbssil cave, and hold the neces- 
nmunications with Don Almarez. This 
Iged a more prudent measure than that he 
learn from Llerena the state of afiairs, 
ly as he might very naturally feel hurt at 
light at first appear a want of sufficient 
ice in his prudence and judgment. Lle- 
is not to walk that way again till sent for. 
le parted from her father, earnestly hoping 

q2 
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seventh the gitana presented herself, and as Bianc 
and Viola were present, offered, with the senora 
permission, to tell their fortune. Llerena su 
pected her purpose, and laughingly gave assei 
saying, when theirs had been told, if they we 
fortunate, she would hear her own fate predicte 

The gitana assumed a solemn air, and b& 
mumbling certain indistinct sounds, she took t 
hand of Bianca and said, <<Some changes a 
near to you : beware that what may be gn 
good be not converted to evil: your happint 
depends on JideUty.-^ A few words more s 
whispered, but they were lost in the low tones 
their utterance ; the gravity of Bianca produc 
in Viola some little hesitation ; but the gita 
said suddenly, '<your fortune is soon spoken : 
prudence and virtue will secure your happinei 
gold once rejected, will by and by be multipliei 

"Such brilliant hopes proposed to other 
said Llerena, laughing gaily, '* encourage me ' 
to seek an omen ; come, good gitana, what ric 
are in store for me ?" 

"Thy riches, senorita," said the gipsy, " 
the blessings of those thou hast benefited — i 
dw sweet voice of an approving conscience ; 
Ajw ahaJI be days oi ys^, ^v^^ VJoq «mv ^ 
be dimmed bv no c\audd •, aiotisv^ ^toJ\ 
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be heard with interest of plans for the foturey 
departed in the full purpose of serving his 
[ to the utmost. 

I his return Llerena coold judge nothing from 
lanner of what had passed between himself 
ler father. Perhaps &ther Antonio regarded 
rith a look of greater benignity than usual, 
hat was all. He partook of some refresh- 

which the gentle, thoughtful girl ordered, 
then said simply that it was some months 

he had visited his monastery, and that he 
going that hour to solicit Don Miguel's 
ission to be absent a few days, 
s request was complied with, and Llerena 
lim depart, nothing doubting but his mission 
xmcemed with the escape of her &ther, and 
eonion of the fiimily. 

5r anxiety of late had been dreadfully in- 
ed by reports circulated in the garrison, 
3rting that if Don Almarez were discovered 
n the realm, his life would pay the forfeit of 
tispicions which had been raised against him. 
e facts she gathered at intervals from heri 
ill attendants, Bianca, and Viola her motheA^ 
Six tedious days passed, and Llerena 
I nothing, either from Don Almarez, fkther 
nio, or her adventurous kinsman, Oti ^^ 
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had acquired an air and tone of independence t 
sustained her amid the painful scenes by wt 
she had been encompassed. She was firm c 
where before she had no resolution ; she i 
collected and fearless, where once she would h 
been powerless through terror. 

Night came — she was sitting with her maid 
in the opening of the veranda, when Don Mi| 
sent j^ messenger to notify her that in two d 
she must prepare for a journey to Madrid : 
two days, thought Llerena, I shall be far fi 
hence, but not on my way to the capital. 

The hour appointed by tlie gitana for their 
parture had arrived, she rose and said to Biai 
<^ we must go; follow and trust to me.' ' The n\ 
and Viola immediately obeyed, and, wrapt in tl 
mantillas, silently followed Llerena ; they pa£ 
the inner gardens and vineyards, the two fon 
bearing several parcels, carefully concealed. 

When they came to the rivulet, the seno 
paused a moment for breath, and at the ei 
moment perceived a figure beneath her fiivou 
ilex; a step advanced — it was Ferdinand, i 
gave his hand to assist her, saying, in a gay, 
low voice, '^ fear nothing, the stream is not d< 
■t&nena I" " No, no," saiiA s\ie, ^^AavsXm^ ^ti 
another, and all of tbem?' ^' kte^aSa;' x« 
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ich thee : thou art safe in this life, and 
Ifaou art secure in the arms of mercy when thon 
doBt enter another." She drew nearer, and said 
in a clear, low voice—" the fossil cave ; — your 
attendants ; — ^profound secrecy ; — three hours 
past the vesper bell." 

Then turning away, she left the garden 
without noticing the reals which were proffered 
mm the usual donation; Bianca, too, had gone 
hastily to the castle. Viola alone remained with 
the senorita, who said, after a few moments' 
thought, ^ The gitana seems to speak truth in some 
flungs ; she has at least prophesied well for us. 
Viok, I can trust you : take directions from my 
mine to-day : this evening I must prove the love 
and fidthfiilnessof both." Viola looked on her 
young mistress affectionately, as if actions, rather 
than words, should prove her truth, and then sought 
Bianca. 

Llerena was left alone ; the few last weeks had 
Wrought an entire revolution in her character : 
she hardly recognised herself. Looked on by 
others, and considering herself also as a mere 
child, she had trusted to those about her for the 
tapply of every want, and the provision of every 
pleasure ; she hardly was known to speak except 
to the immediate members of the family *. xvcfvi ^^ 
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the harbour, on the point of sailing, to convey 
family to Sicily. This was effected with the 1 
difficulty and danger, as Don Almarez had mi 
friends of all those who usually anchored on tfa 
voyages in the port of Alicante. Indeed the fai 
fill government which he exercised there, and 
accommodations which he enabled strangers 
receive, had made the port one of great resc 
Every tlung now prospered, and, aHer a ah 
voyage, the self-exiled family landed at Palem 
and in a few months were quite established ii 
beautiful quiet retreat without the city. 

Meantime all efforts at home had failed to tn 
the fugitives, and ailer a time the king and 
ministry became satisfied, not only of the ent 
innocence of Don Almarez, but of his importai 
in commanding the castie and town of Alican 
which, since his removal, had been in consts 
tumults, occasioned by the displeasure of 1 
people at the unjust treatment e;Kercised towai 
their governor. 

Proclamation was made for his return, a 

safety and honours proffered ; but Don Almai 

refused to leave the place which had shelter 

himr^tf and family, when his ungrateful count 

mgpttid Biot jield them eilYier ^teVj ox ^xo\fi)^^tci& 

^Jft* . iato dangerous exven.ew» ^ia.^ «!s&ii 
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r cousin, << but follow me, they have left the 
re.*' With quickened steps they crossed for 
t last time that little sparkling water, and 
stened in an opposite direction from the shelter- 
r fossil cave. They were soon joined by the 
wearied gitana, who led the way to the 
%r sea-shore, where in a few moments they 
ned the anxiously expectant group. This was 
time for emotions ; they at once entered a boat 
waiting, nnd were rowed rapidly to a vessel 
ng at anchor in the bay. 
In half an hour all were on board, and the 
s»el, bearing English colours, under way. They 
d parted gratefully from the faithful gitana on 
B shore, who took this last opportunity of pre- 
sting good fortune to all ; then turned on her 
ly, probably to rejoin her tribe. 
The family had now time to renew their glad 
ngratulations, and Llerena learned that Ferdi- 
,nd's embassy had been successful beyond his 
DSt sanguine hopes: his aunt and the lady 
ibel left Madrid unsuspected, aided by some 
tached friends, and joined Don Almarez in the , 
3sil cave, after a rapid journey. Father Anto- 
0^ had visited his monastery, and then takmg 
th him a faithftil brother, had negotiated with 
1 English captain, whose vessel was Vjvr^ vsv 
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the harbour, on the point of sailing, to convey tbe 
family to Sicily. This was effected with the loii 
difficulty and danger, as Don Almarez had mado 
friends of all those who usually anchored on their 
voyages in the port of Alicante. Indeed the fiutb- 
ful government which he exercised there, and the 
accommodations which he enabled strangers to 
receive, had made the port one of great resort. 
Every thing now prospered, and, after a short 
voyage, the self-exiled &mily landed at Palermo^ 
and in a few months were quite established ini 
beautiful quiet retreat without the city. 

Meantime all efforts at home had fiuled to trace 
the fugitives, and after a time the king and Us 
ministry became satisfied, not only of the entire 
innocence of Don Almarez, but of his importance 
in commanding the castle and town of Alicantei 
which, since his removal, had been in constant 
tumults, occasioned by the displeasure of the 
people at the unjust treatment exercised towards 
their governor. 

Proclamation was made for his return, and 

safety and honours proffered ; but Don Almarez 

refused to leave the place which had sheltered 

himself and family, when his ungrateful country 

could not yield them eitViet sa&X.'^ ot ^TQ\s^>ckssQL. 

The hie daiigetoua «peYv«^w» >Qa.^ ^>iQi^>Mii 
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•Tttry spark of that ambition which aspired after 
tte distinctions of rank and office ; he had tasted 
at liie sweet fountain of domestic happiness, and 
Mt no wish to forsake that for the troubled ocean 
of a public life. 

As for &ther Antonio, he, good man ! persuaded 
himself that his services in behalf of his pupil 
were too much needed now to authorise his return 
to the monastery of St. Benedict ; in fact, had he 
hot known it, his attacliment to all the household 
Ibnned a tie sufficiently binding to detain him in 
Bicily. The Lady Isabel was too happy in her 
present condition to entertain for a moment any 
tiiooght of returning alone to Spain. As for Fer- 
dumnd, his late enterprises had driven far from his 
brain all the love of the saints, and monastic 
timditionB offered to his mind fewer charms than 
ever ; and for any idea of taking on himself such 
disNsipline as that accepted by the holy brother- 
hood, he would sooner have taken his chance 
against the corsairs. It was in vain that father 
Antonio, in the pride of his partiality for bis 
pupil's talent, affirmed that he might pass rapidly 
from the orders of priest, bishop, archbishop, and 
cardinal, even to the papal chavr. ¥«t^\\«»^ 
dechred that eccJesiastical doTmw«L\!\ow "Ki^ \^S2N. 
iruit his genius, and that he had no a«\\A>L\o\v Xo"^ 
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graced either with honorary crooks, mitres, hats, 
or even the very tiara which rested on the brow of 
bid holiness the pope. Finding that such urgency 
on his part produced only levity, the father at last 
relinquished his darling project, and contented 
himself with imparting such knowledge as seined 
likely to profit the youth. 

Llerena, the so late timid child, did not relapse 
into her early fearfulness and weakness, because 
the time for exercising her firmness had past 
She preserved an equal mind, made daily more 
beautifiil by the lessons of her mother. She had 
firmness and courage in store when there was 
any need to call up the one or practise the other. 
She was habitually gentle, kind, and affectionate ; 
her cheerful gaiety, with the light, happy buoyancy 
of the Senorita Isabel^ and the neveivtiring 
vivacity and mirth of Ferdinand, made perpetual 
sunshine within doors ; but living in the midst of 
all these enjoyments, happy, and loved, they did 
not forget that society held just claims on them, 
and the selfishness of individual domestic enjoy- 
ment was tempered by the exercise of all those 
social habits which make up the charities of every 
eamiD unity. 
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THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 



Maiden ! whose mirthful glances speak 

Touth^s fulness of delight, 
The opening rose upon whose cheek 

Is delicately bright 
As the spring flowers thy hand hath wove. 
Thy sunny locks among, 
All radiant in the light of love, — 
Forsake the festal throng, 
Draw near, and bow thy graceful head. 
To gaze upon' the youthful dead. 

See ! on her pale and placid brow. 

Parts the dark wavy hair ; 
Upon her breast her hands of snow 

Are clasped as if in prayer ; 
And yet there lingers on her face, 

Like moonlight on the wa^e. 
Shedding o^er all a tender grace. 

The angel smile she gave. 
When from this pale but lovely clay 

The sainted spirit passed away. 

Maiden ! what recks that spirit now ? 

How fair its earthly ^rine ; 
That its frail dwelling-place below 

Was beautiful as thine ? 
Those f&ded charms but yesterdv^ ^ 
Like thme, resplendent shone ; 
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A few short hours, and wan decay 

May prey upon thine own. 
Tet shudder not ; — think'st thou that she 
Would now exchange her lot with thee ? 

No, she must chiJl and tasteless deem 

The cup of earthly joy ; 
For she has tasted of the stream 

Of bliss without alloy. 
Touth its gay visions may unfold 

Before thy dazzled eye ; — 
Its brightest dreams are dark and cold 

To that reality, 
Which mortal fancy cannot paint. 
The bliss of the ascended saint ! 

Devote not at the world's vain shrine. 

Maiden ! thaf youthful heart. 
But give thy love to things divine, 

Immortal as thou art ! 
Then if thy hope thy treasure be 

Beyond the changing skies, 
The opening grave shall soem to thee 

The gate of Paradise, 
And death shall be the angel sent 
To call thee home from banishment, A. 
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DISTINGUISHED WARRIORS. 

^'he life of Pierre de Ferrail (called the 
jvalier Bayard) presents innumerable traits of 
erosity, good faith, and heroism. Of him it is 

none ever fought more bravely in defending 
)od cause, or more gracefully adorned private 
; — ^indeed, he well merited the title given to 

by his contemporaries, of '^ the knight wUhoui 
' and mthout reproach,^ ^ 
[e was killed in the retreat from Remagnagno 
524. When the duke of Bourbon, with much 
uish of mind, lamented his situation, (Bayard 

expiring beneath a tree,) the latter raised 

self with dignity, and said energetically — " My 

, do not pity me, but compassionate yourself 

) are bearing arms against your allegiancei 

r country, and your king ; it is you who are 

t miserable." Saying these words he expired 

lediately. 

will yet tell you the reply he made when asked 

he duke of Savoy what was the best inheritance 

entleman could leave his son. '*That," an- 

red Bayard, '^ which time cannot corrode^ nor 

\an art destroy — msdom and mrtue?^ 

r2 
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WASHINGTON. 

Of Washington we hear so much, and sc 
that perhaps it will be thought to repeat 1 
'^ten thousand times ten thousand told/' is 
superfluous, if it be not altogether wear 
but I should not have said wearisome ; j 
light and the glory of liberty will have 
ever firom American hearts, when her sc 
her daughters come to pronounce that ve: 
and venerated name with indifierence. 

" The righteous," says the sacred Pj 
"shall be held in everlasting remembrai 
and who will not accord to our Washingtc 
he walked in the paths of righteousness 
days of his life ? The accents of truth fe 
his lips in childhood — graced his meridian 
and crowned his latter days with a more g 
wreath than ever distinguished the he 
Greece, or graced the proud line of the ! 
Caesars. Sincere, firm, and discreet — he 
the wisdom and sagacity of the statesma 
steadiness and bravery of the warrior, to t 
and constant piety of the Christian. 

The religion of Waabing^on Nd^-a tv^^v \ 
merely; it was ap(are and\io\^ ^a\xie 
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kindled in the closet at the sacred altar of secret 
prayer. 

Every night and every morning did the good 
man retire to his own apartment for the perform- 
ance of religious duties ; — there did he read the 
pages of the sacred volume, and meditate on the 
sublime, the glorious truths of Christianity ; and 
tihere did he offer fervent praises — and those pe- 
titions which ** rise to heaven and prevail much.'' 
Fearlessly may this illustrious, this truly illustrious 
man, be taken for our example and our guide ; 
and having led, like him, a hfe of goodness, may 
our latter days, like his, be peace I 

Sons of Columbia ! emulate the virtues of 
Washington : — so shall your offspring rise up and 
call jour names blessed ; — so shall your country 
rejoice in your birth, and glory in the strength of 
her children. 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB ARTIST. 

" None knew his wants,— none fell his pain,— 
None wiped tlie tear from Edward's cheek ; 
He could not, if he would, complain. 
For, ah! he could not hear nor speak/* 

Steubenville is one of the most recent, as 
well as most flourishing, towns in the state of 
Ohio. Pleasantly situated on the Ohio river, north 
from Marietta, and west from the iast increasing 
town of Wheeling, it unites many advantages for 
carrying on trade and manufactures, which our 
enterprising countrymen do not seem at all dis- 
posed should be lost. Its population in 1815 
placed it in rank next to Cincinnati, since which 
time it has continued to rise in proportion to other 
towns in the state which command equal advan- 
tages. 

It has in general a pleasant climate, and in the 
neighbourhood a fertile and productive soil for 
grain. 

Several years since there was near the river a 
small cottage, occupied by a worthy, industrious 
couple^ whose happiness wTxa xnaide u^ chiefly of 
^boae Uttle home comforts iN\)kAv ^ e.^w ^^^^vsv^ 
^/V'^ociate better than deaciiVM. 
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Albert and Agnes Clayton were poor, but they 
were respected, for tbey filled honourably and 
honestly their place in the community of which 
they formed a part. Their home joys were some- 
what abated from the circumstance that their only 
childy fldward, was deaf and dumb. But this 
tnalf and it was a severe one, was sustained with 
a medL spirit of resignation by the parents, and 
the depriyed boy was, perhaps, only the more 
tenderiy watched over, fiom his having been thus 
mtde incapable of holding commtmion with bis 
fellow beings, save by the mute language of signs* 

Very often might he be seen sitting beneath the 
great willow tree that overshadowed the dweUing 
of bis parents, and twisting osiers and grasses into 
the form of small baskets, cups, or any odd shape 
that caught his eye and fancy. But the willow 
tree, though it afforded a pleasant shelter from 
wind, rain, and sun* was not hb constant i[2Mort : 
yon might have seen him for hours tc^istJier 
exposed to a noontide sun, lying on the banks 
near the river, and tracing fi^rures with a little stick 
on the smooth, sandy surface. He seemed po0- 
saswd of no inventive genius, but it was pleasing 
to BOtioe with what neatoesn and accutac^ Wb 
moaid Jantmie the bonts that were umckc^ v^xt 
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which oflen passed him. His general habit 
disposed to inactivity, but he could be rou: 
great vivacity, and was always much affec 
the sight of trouble in others : symptoms 
excited him in an equal degree. 

Edward's father had a large waternloj 
almost constant attendant on the child, and 
seemed instinctively conscious that he i 
protection while abroad ; and so attache 
ftitfafiil was the latter, that Mrs. Clayton fel 
anxiety for her son when she knew that 
was following him. 

One day Edward wandered to the water, f 
panied by his canine fHend, and after w€ 
himself by drawing pictures in the sand, 
running a race on the banks of the river, 
followed, and increased Edward's glee by i 
sand wild and froUc gambols; but it w 
long before the child, in turning suddenly 
slipped, and fell into the deep water. He a 
once ; no person was near, and he cou 
call for aid when he rose to the surface, 1 
remember that he was dumb. But he was 
■s you have doubtless anticipated, by the i 
And strength of his dog, vilikAv i^lunged ( 
A/2ar ihim into the met, Bevi^e^ \nm Xi^'w 
<e0lfr«« and swam «toiitiy towax^ la^a ^ 
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lan chanced to see what was passings and 
3 take the almost drowned boy; he was 
yed home, but it was some time before' he 
estored. 

e good services of Carlos were not confined 
s single act of preservation. One day, some 
IS afler the event above alluded to, Edward 
he dog had been long missing, and Mrs. 
on was just' about leaving her employment* 
the purpose of seeking them, when Garios 
seen, unaccompanied by the boy, running 
ds the house at full speed ; at the door he 
id and whined on his mistress, and invited 
» follow him by the most expressive gestures* 
s. Clayton summoned her husband, and 
ler they went in search of Edward* c<mr 
d by the faithM Carlos. At the distance 
tout half a mile they came to a marl-pit* 
i had been recently worked, but was now 
r half fiUed with water. There they fi>und 
child, who had fallen into the pit, but couid 
3t out, though the water was not deep enough 
danger his life: the dog received his full 
of caresses for this second proof of sagacity 
ttachment to Edward, and increased confi- 
i was placed in his guardianship. 
1 1 will not dwell on these eveu\A* IS^^hii^ 
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was now nine years of age: a mortal sicknes 
prevailed in the neighbourhood, and both Albei 
and Agnes Clayton were its victims. They died 
leaving their helpless orphan boy to the care o 
the benevolent, trusting that He who saw fit t 
withdraw his earthly parents, would not leave tin 
child friendless in the world, but himself be th* 
Father of the fatherless, and raise up some win 
would look on him with kind feelings, and watcl 
over his helpless years. 

The visitations of death are so much mor* 
frequently kind and gentle in their approach, thai 
cruel and miserable, that I feel little disposition t 
excite or increase in any way that morbid lea 
with which many regard this subject, whethe 
presented to the thoughts through the medium c 
writing, or brought more directly before the^min 
in hours of social conversation. 

Albert and Agnes Clayton had led lives c 

simple, unostentatious goodness ; they were Chrie 

tians, not in word only, but in heart and practice 

and therefore did they resign themselves sub 

missively to the will of Heaven, willing to di 

now^ though possessed of many of the natura 

kxaginga which for a tkae bind most of us t 

adstomce here. Btrange laii )^t V&iaxi ^««0l 

MMv^ perfect happineaB* ia tVie. ^«^^ Y^scm^ 
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lat any should shrink from exolianging a 
, pleasant though it be, here, for one &r 

pleasant, where no trials ever cornel 
;e, to behold a spirit quail at the thought of 
aishing the gift of mortal life for the richer, 
sly richer boon, of immortal being ! and 
e, oh, stranger still, for ourselves, that the 
n, whose affections are fleeting, should be 

with greater intensity and trust than He 

! faithful love changeth not! 

. I have wandered fipom my story. 

' a little time the orphan Edward was 

ed by those persons, in turn, who had best 

1 and estimated his deceased parents. Some 

s passed away, and the child suffered fhmi 

lily want. One day he was missing, neither 

/arlos, his still faithful companion, to be 

h real concern did Elizabeth Moreknd, his 
t guardian, summon several neighbours to 
r search. No tidings could be gathered 
) or otherwise, concerning the child ; con- 
$ was, as is usual on all such occasions, fully 
but it was aimless and uncertain. At the 
a week, a boatman, on his return up the 
•eported that he had seen the body of a large 
\f miles down the stream) viYd&Yk \a.^\)i^«^ 

8 
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stabbed in several places, and was lying dead on 
the western bank ; from description it was sup- 
posed that this unfortunate animal must have been 
Carlos, the favourite of the orphan boy. 

Search and faitliful inquiry were maintained for 
several weeks, but to no purpose ; and, except the 
fact that Carlos was killed by some wicked hand, 
nothing was known. The child was supposed to 
be still living, but where, or under what circum- 
stances, none could conjecture. All in Steuben- 
ville felt a strong interest in the fate of poor htde 
Edward, and many tears were shed over his 
absence and supposed misfortunes. 

It was two years afler this event that a gentle- 
man, one of the most respectable inhabitants in 
Steubenville, journeyed to Philadelphia. His 
attention was one day caught by a sketch in a 
shop window, representing a pretty view of some 
of his own property in Steubenville. So accurate 
was it, that he entered the shop to make the 
purchase, and inquire who had executed it. It 
was a &ithful copy from nature, rather rudely 
finished, and drawn evidently with a pen and 
common writing ink. The river appeared flowing 
ia the ibreground; on the &xther bank was a 
pretty cottage* shaded by at g^x^c^^WiL^ V^i^^ \t^^^ 
^^ree ; aome cows were feedlwftft m ^ laa^^^ ^ 
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i right, and on the left appeared trees and 
uses in the distance. A dog was lying on the 
ttage door-fitone, and beneath the great tree 
: a little boy, weaving small willow baskets, 
ir readers must at once have recognized the 
>t as the early home of the deaf and damb 
phan. 

In reply to the questions addressed by Mr. 
(rcival, the person who waited in the shop 
Bwered that the landscape was the production 

a little boy in his family, who was deaf and 
mb, and whose &ther was also equally unfor- 
late ; that they lived very well, the latter seeming 

have plenty of money. The child was not 
jated very kindly by Peter Brooks, for that 
IS the father's name, and often appeared very 
d ; that he amused himself with making little 
stures when alone, and this, said the shop- 
leper, we think the best he has done. He m 
good child, and ought to be in our excellent 
sylum ; but his faXher is strangely obstinate in 
fusing to have him taught any thing, though 
t seems to know all the advantages of pos- 
Bsing information himself. He has been with 

two months, and, to say the truth, we are 
sipted sometimes to suppose he is playing a 
pocnte'£ppart; for I have observed \aX«^l^^^ 
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be seems to hear all that is said, and very often 
directs his actions by that rather than by his own 
thoughts. This narrative awakened in Mr; 
Percival the liveliest interest in the fate of this 
young artist, and he desired to see him. At this 
moment the supposed father came in, and the 
former fancied that his countenance was familiar, 
yet still he doubted the ^ithfulness of his memoiy, 
and only repeated his request to see the child. 

The father looked on him angrily when he 
appeared, and made signs for him to retire, but 
Mr. Percival took him by the hand, and reso- 
lutely motioned that he must remain. 

The boy regarded him earnestly, then clapping 
his hands, while his eyes filled with tears, pointed 
to the picture which Mr. Percival held, and seemed 
as if he would say if he could that was my home : 
don't you know it — don't you remember orphan 
Edward ? The good Mr. Percival did recognise, 
in the expressive countenance of the boy, the long 
lost child, and associations once awakened, he 
now identified the displeased and pretended 
father, as a man who had formerly been much 
known as a pedlar during his periodical returns to 
SteubenvUle^ and reco\\ec\j&d^ loo, that his long 
^Asence had more than onee Aa^cti «. wi^s^^s*. ^ 
among Hie Vn\ia\x\\aii\a ol VtoaX.'^^R» 
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60 soon as Peter Brooks saw that he was 
mown, he recovered his organs of speech, and 
lis hearing too was as suddenly restored; great was 
he astonishment of the hj-standers on receiving 
ills demonstration of the long concealed powers 
if utterance. He, of course, felt that his most 
>rudent way was to effect an escape, but this 
M!r. Percival perceiving, at once took measures 
o prevent, and detained him till an officer arrived 
uod received him into safe custody. 
: Little, if any thing, could be learnt from 
Eldward, who could neither hear, speak, nor 
nrrite; but no doubts existed as to the fact of his 
laving been kidnapped by the unprincipled Peter 
Brooks, and Mr. Percival resolved that bad man 
ihouid confess the part he had acted, and receive 
lie punishment his crime deserved. 
. . . Leaving Edward in charge of the kind-hearted 
people with whom he had been found, he followed 
iie constable to the prison, to which Peter had 
been conveyed. There, afler encountering some 
lerious obstacles, he succeeded in bringing the 
prisoner to a state of sufficient contrition, to elicit 
Srom him the story of the orphan boy, and the 
286 he had made of what most would have sup- 

>OBed a burthensome acquisition. 

s2 
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M I was tired," said Peter Brooks, <^ of wande^ I 
ing from one place to another, and making slow 
and small profits from the petty articles of mex* 
ohandize which I offered for sale ; and as I often 
passed through Steubenville, I became acquainted 
with Albert and Agnes Clayton, to whom I 
frequently sold one small article and another ; I 
had always seen Edward with them, and confess 
I thought him little more than an incumbrance to 
his poor fond parents. 

^ It was after one of my longest tours, that on 
my return to Steuben ville I learnt the decease of 
both parents, and that the child was kindly takea 
care of by the benevolent neighbours in tank 
A project entered my mind, which I thought 
would, if put in successful practice, make my 
fortune. Edward had no relations, nor propeiijf 
except his guardian dog: he was the child of 
general bounty, and could be a loss to no one, se 
I made up my mind to allure him from his pro- 
tectors, or take him by force, and escape into the 
eastern parts of Pennsylyania, where neither of us 
would be likely to be recognised. My next pur- 
pose was to feign myself also deaf and dumb ; and 
thus by exhibiting my own infirmity, and that of 
^f guppoaei child* by o\n '^g^v^aX^ vto^Nj^xi^ ^iteMk 
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from the tender-hearted, and myself make 
a more speedy fortune than I seemed likely to do 
ia an honest calling." 

. At this statement Mr. Percival uttered an 
involuntary exclamation of horror ; the eiqKMSure 
of BQch depravity was truly shocking ; but sub- 
duing his just indignation, he desired Peter to 
IHTOceed. 

. <<I found," continued the narrator, *^ that it 
was not so easy as I had imagined to take 
Edward off without exciting suspicion, and I was 
a fortnight on the watch before I carried my pur* 
pose into effect. He was more tenderly cared 
fixr than I had imagined, and those who for a 
time sheltered and fed him were in reality )m 
fiiends. At last I saw him wander some distance 
from his hiMne, foUowed as usual by his large and 
^ithfiil dog. I pursued, and overtook them just 
<m the border of the woods below the town. 

^ The child could oppose no powerful resistance* 
Init the dog I knew could, so I amused my little 
pinsoner with gifts of cakes and toys, till wearied 
be fell asleep. I quickly laid him in a boat that 
was fiiatened near the shore, and jumping in^ 
followed .by the dog, I rowed rapidly down the 
nver : it was now near night&U, or 1 should not 
have escaped so readily. 
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^< Edward slept long, and at last when he awoke 
seemed to apprehend that all was not right — he 
expressed his fears and trouble by violent gesticu- 
lations. I had much ado in pacifying him at all, 
and quite as much in keeping the dog quiet, 
who seemed to share the suspicions of the child. 
The following day, as we still kept down the 
river, Edward again became so troublesome that 
I was obliged to land, and at last, as the dog en- 
dangered our discovery, as well as often exhibited 
digns of violence, I killed him and leA his body 
on the shore. 

<< After this, Edward was submissive through 

terror, and I went with him from house to house 

soliciting charity through the medium of a paper 

which I had drawn up, and which was calculated 

to excite the pity of the well disposed. Thus I 

travelled from one town to another, in this state, 

and those of Kentucky, Maryland, and Yirginiaf 

for nearly two years, and have received largely 

from many sources. I now intended fixing here 

in business, and no longer affecting a want of 

speech and hearing, but my better designs have 

been frustrated, and perhaps it is in punishment 

J^r my long practices of fraud and abuse. 

^I meant to take good care oi ^dw w^^wj^jaX 

did not wish him to be taugbt \o xe^A vxA^irc^ 
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Dwing that he has little love ibr me» and that be 
uld doubtless betray me to those who would 
re justice done, both to himself and to me. 
'* My wickedness is now revealed* and in a way 
s least of all others to have been anticipated* 
3el convinced that sin and punishment are in- 
»arable, and that if they are not both made 
dent at once, the one is not the less certainly 
isequent on the other." 

^ You have been late in arriving at this great 
th,'^ said Mr. Percival, <^ solemnly, and I lament 
t a sense of right was not sooner followed in 
1 by the exercise of that power which all have 
abstaining from evil, and doing good. It is 
needing folly in men to pretend that they cannot 
nd sin or resist temptation ;r— ^very human 
Ing is endowed with a power to rule himself so 
' as he is ever called on to do so by trial or 
Qptation, nor is either ever placed before man 
thout his having really at the same time strength 
mind, if he chooses to exert it, sufficient to meet 
fm. But it is indolence, and waywardness, and 
ly, that he chooses for his unmeet companions, 
i therefore it is that he is so often found in the 
ths of sin and error." 

Alter an hour's further conversation, Mr. Per- 
al left the now repenting priaoneit^%xidLT^tosnA^ 
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to see after Edward. In regard to him he did , 
not deliberate long : but took prompt measures 
for placing him at once under the parental care 
of the gentleman who superintends the asylum for 
the deaf and dumb in Philadelphia. 

There Edward regained elasticity of mind, and 
shared in the judicious instructions which all alike 
receive. His progress was slow, but he was in 
good time enabled to read and write : his mind 
was not much excited or attracted by othei 
studies, but his early taste for drawing still pre- 
vailed. He had very little, if any genius for . 
invention and composition, but would copy with 
the most delicate accuracy every drawing which 
was given for that purpose. 

A gentleman whose excellence was widely 
known and honoured while his hfe was spared, 
was one day visiting the institution, and having . 
himself great talent in this art, was attracted by 
the exhibition of some of Edward's drawings, and , 
generously proposed to give him regular lessons. ^ 
To this his guardian readily assented, having 
received full powers from Mr. Percival, who had . 
assumed the responsibihty of Edward's expenses, 
<fec. to do for him in a\\ xes^cXs ^^a h© would for 
« child oThis own under sVwoVat ewsvMCMtoxtfi«»» 
Vhder the tuition of ina nierw inwo^ ^Ccft ^R«&" 
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dumb orphan made good progress, but his 
ipening prospects were for a time clouded by the 
udden and afflictive dispensation of Providencey 
a the removal of this gentleman by death. Poor 
lldward felt this trial, and mourned with un- 
ffected sorrow; but the same merciful Being who 
rithdrew one friend, shortly provided him another^ 
nd be was enabled to pursue the graceful art 
rhich he loved, under every advantage. He 
AS been thus long instructed by one well qualified 
3 draw forth his talents and give them a rigbt 
irection, and there is reascm to expect from him 
be evidence of t)iorough acquaintance with an 
rt that is to be his employment for life. The 
productions of his pencil are eagerly sought .after, 
.nd purchased by those who admire excellence 
1 the fine arts, and who desire to encourage its 
fibrts. Edward has not lefl the sheltering 
sylum which opened to receive him, but spends 
is days only in thei>ffice of his teacher, returning 
t r^ular hours to meet his fellows in depriva- 
ioD, but who seem, notwithstanding this, to be 
s fiill of happiness as those who have been, in 
ur estimation, more highly blessed, in having 
erfect use of the powers of speech and hearing. 
The kindness of Mr. Percival is gratefully 
emembered^ though his aid is no \oii%<e;c tia^^Ar 
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aary to the young artist. He visits him whei 
he journeys to Philadelphia, and feels 
happiness in the progress of the orphan of 
benville. 

Peter Brooks was tried, found guilty, and 
tenced to imprisonment for a term which a 
present date has expired. If reformation has 
the result of his long confinement, the us< 
punishment will have been fuUy answered. 
we believe in this case the effect has been 
gether salutary. 

Edward, we trust, will disappoint the hop 
none of those who have proved feithful fi*i< 
may the beautiful definition of gratitude, give 
a deaf and dumb child in one of our institu 
be fuUy realized and proved in him : mi 
pomeas the ^ JMemory if the heart /" 



r... 
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TO THE DEPARTING YEAR. 



The parting year, in robes of light. 
And mantle of the pure moonlight^ 

On western sky, 
Lingc^rfl a moment in her flight 

Totell**good-byB> 

That knell of pleasure and of pain 
Vibrates on thought's electric chaite, 

And all the jpast, 
Of joy and sorrow, felt again, 

Crowds oyer ifast. 

^^ What visions wake to melt the soul !" 
Feelings that brook not timers control. 

But rising swell, 
As on my eai: the accents roll 

Of thy farieweil. 

Time's youngest bom, I welcome thee 
As heaven's most precious boon to me. 

And thou hast proved 
The friend I wish time's gifts to be, 

And art beloved. 
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Thy scroll unfolded to my eye, 
Showed me a page of purity, 

Whereon, as yet. 
No records of impiety 

Thy pen had writ. 

And, with a finger raisM to heaven, 
Thou bad'st me think why life was giv 

And told with tears, 
How time had down his vista driven 

My wasted years. 

Thy warning voice was full of love — 
Thou wert an angel from above. 

In kindness sent. 
That I might not in idlesse rove. 

Till life was spent. 

Departing year! — a long good-night, — 
Thy scroll is lodged in realms of light. 

But I must wait 
Till many a year has taken flight 

To read my fate. 

£. 
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And there I stood, and gazed one sunny hoar, 

On thy broad, pmcetvl vale, Sboiandoah ! 

And made acquaintance with thy rocks and treeti— > 

Thy ample fields,— thy gently rising hills,— 

Thy lofty motmtains in the distance seoi ; 

And then I trod the peopled village walks, 

And talked with ancient men of early days, 

'When ckmds of trouble gathered darkly round thee, 

And shrieks of woe were heard,— and seen dMtnictloii*s blaze. 

Now where the maiden*s song of joy is pealing. 

Once roae the wild notes <tf an Indian band ; 

And many a tale is told, of fearful meaning, 

Of that dark border war that shook our land. 

Waged by the savage, whose avenging hand 

Threatened to drench in blood the bower of pride ; 

By his deep injuries urged to wield the brand 

or desolatkm. *Twas there the blooming bride 

Riiah*d from her new-found home,— and on that mound she died. 

It was a bright pure day, in the beautiful June, 
that we left the pleasant and flourishing town of 
Charlottesville, — gave a parting glance to the fair 
landscape that lay outspread in loveliness on every 
side, — ^took a hasty leave of our hospitable friends; 
not forgetting the university as we passed, and 
consigning ourselves to the guidance of an excel- 
lent and inteUigcnt coachman, whom we had 
engaged to take us over the mo\inta.m<a.) ^^e %st%^ 
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all care, and gave our minds wholly up to the 
enjoyment of the weather, and the ever varying 
scenery of that fine section of our country. 

Every thing united to add increased pleasure to 
this part of our tour ; all those little nameless 
circumstances which go to make up comfort and 
rational delight were ours. Not the least of these 
many goods were the imiform cheerfulness and 
kind feeUng of our party ; each found happiness 
in adding to the happiness of others. Mutual 
attentions were constantly exchanged, and the 
&tigue of joumejdng over unequal roads, was 
more than half lost in the ceaseless vivacity with 
which the travellers paught at every passing olject 
which could he made a subject o£ general intepest. 

The pass which we took over the Blue-Hdge is 
called Rock-fish Gap, — a most unpoetical name 
for a very romantic and poetical spot. I was told 
the appellation was derived from a lake on one of 
the near mountains, which afforded abunds^t sup^ 
plies of fine rock-fish. 

We were never weary with admiring the lofty 

eaks, of many beautiful varieties, — ^the rich, full 

foliage of the black gums,^— the evergreen hoUy, 

so beautiM 4t the soulh, — and the Tigoroui 

deBmUfi, which flourished i^aT\icv&nx^ ^xl ^ 

imkmdgea. 
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Michauz has done ample credit to our country 
m bis valuable and interesting work on our forest 
trees ; for us, I am sure our enjoyment was trebly 
enhanced by having read his volumes before our 
joamey was commenced. 

' As for the wild jQowers, which sprang up like 
human virtues and goodness constantly by the 
way side, they were numberless in variety and 
beauty. The rich mountain azaleas made a gor- 
geous show, while the rock pinks and violets 
attracted not the less that their beauty was half 
concealed. 

The mineralogy .of the country was less inte- 
resting here than in the other states, though it 
was by no means deficient in subjects of at- 
traction to the man of science, or the seeker 
after hidden ores. Iron was the most abundant 
mineral. 

We (Aen resorted to our driver for information 
relating to the country, and some of its peculiar 
customs, and he, finding that we really desired 
what we asked, was liberal of his words, — ^pointing 
out every place of apparent interest, and relating 
local anecdotes which spoke much for general 
character. The ascent of the mountain on the 
eastern side is about four miles ; the opposite 
descent is shorter, but more steep, and. %1 ^A\fiL^ 

T 2 
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BoaaooB mpre daiigerous, from the pature of tl 

9pil 

Our p«fl8age was pleasantly aecomplisbed 
little past noon, and we drove to Wayneshoro 
where we took fresh horses, and proceeded ri 
pidly towards Staunton, one of the most flouri^hii] 
towns in the Shenandoah valley. 

As we were descending a steep hill, after oi 
dfiver had locked the carriage wheels for security 
I ask^d how many accidents had occurred sine 
b9 had driven on that road. 

" Accidents, miss," said he, *' none ever, 
have travelled this way every day, either to c 
firom the mountain, ten years, and have never ha 
^ther a lame horse or a brbken carriage. W 
don't driv0 Jehu-like in this part of the country 
fl^ we hold to the proverby ^ An ounce of preyci 
tion is worth a pound of cure.' " 

I could not but smile at the just complacency c 
Thomas, and we rode some miles &rther, all rathe 
disposed to silence. 

Suddenly Thomas called out, ^ There th^ an 

Betsey Bell and Mary Grey!" We suf^tose 

that this ejaculation was called ^rth by some af 

pmatthing xkmsels of his acquaintance ; bot» o 

kdmifawg us to look m tbe &ieOacxk\xi^>^ 

wo «iw only tiro Vk^ vvk^ "9^ 
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Ip their rery summitSy and rising near each otbei 
III ^^^\ proportion. 

^ Those hills," continued oui informant, << are 
fj|l}ed Betsey Bell and Mary Grey, in these parts: 
966^ the son rests now on their very tops, and you 
ijsiiy Jook through the high trees on the blue sky 
beyond ; we shall have a fine day to-morrow." 

Saying these wcH-ds, Thomas renewed his at- 
tmtion to his fiiyourite horses. Bob and Tom, (the 
letter his namesake^ J presume,) and it was vain 
now to ask why the beautiful hills which he bad 
notieed, and round the base of which our rQad 
wound, were called by the above given appella- 
tives — so we were content to wait our arrival at 
Staunton, when we hoped our curiosity might be 
gratified. 

My companions were too weary, after our day'4 
ride, to accompany me in a walk round the town, 
which I felt unwilling to lose, especially as we 
we» to leave there the following morning at an 
early hour. 

I accordingly strolled forth alone, and first 
.di^nected my steps to the fine large building lately 
erected as an asylum for lunatics. As I was rer- 
fleeting vnth pleasure on the benevolence w^ol^ 
)]ad odgina^d this bumfine instjit^tjion, I was 
flljkrect^ J>y the appe^iwc^ of a yenerabte {grwr 
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haired man, who seemed filled with the sam 
sentiment, as, leaning on his staff, he like myse 
regarded the newly raised edifice. 

There was that in the appearance of this ol 
man which commanded respect and confidence s 
first sight. One felt that they might rely on hi 
truth and his good will; and he plainly possesse 
a more than ordinary share of intelligence. 

It will not be supposed that I allowed him t 
pass on his way without some attempt at acquaini 
ance. 

" A fine structure, father," said I, as we hot 
stood opposite the asylum, '^ and much neede 
too, I think, in this part of your state." 

The old man turned his eyes and regarded m 
for a moment, and then satisfied that I was^ lik 
himself, interested in what was before us, ai 
swered, 

" Yes, it will be a comfortable place for mar 
an unfortunate creature whose reason has bee 
taken away in the providence of God; and I pe 
ceive that you are acquainted with the fact thi 
many are now suffering in our 'jails and aim 
houses for the want of suitable care and accommi 

^ / replied in the affirina.\.vje, bl-q!^ x^^Xfi^ * 
case that had very veceiv^^^s^eiv^^ 
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■^ kaowledge. The sufiering person was an 
only son, a young maii of perhaps twenty years of 
age, who was the subject of violent insanity. Aa 
tii^re was no asyhun then, hia parents had been 
under the eruel necessity of putting him in a jail, 
for they were very poor, and could not, with all 
thmr eare, keep him at home, and the public at 
that time had made no provision for this class of 
•oarers. 

Hefe poor Allan remained four years; — ^no 
parefiil nurse to supply his wants, no tender mother 
9f mfiectionate sister to soothe his inind; the jailer 
cairri^ his food at stated intervals, and then only 
4id Allan se^ a human face. The sole objects 
win^b met his view were the dull damp walls of 
l|is stone prison, and the iron bars that more tha^ 
h»lf excliKled the light thftt struggled to eiitee 
his single windaw. 

In this condition amendment was hopeless, and 
lafe a weary, weary burthen. His sii^gle epipl^y-; 
ment from morning till night, w^s playing ^itfc 
Has straws that made a part of his bed. Never did 
I jfeel so deeply the goodness of God in the gift of 
reason — ^never did I feel such emotion on witness- 
ing the prostration of the human understan^ii^t 
as when I entered and left this prison. A few 
weeks would now» I bad hope, mab^ a cb»xi^<b.\xx 
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Allan's condition: successful application had been 
made for his reception into the asylum, and if 
nursing, good situation, and medical care should 
fiiil to restore him, he would at least be as com- 
fortable as his unfortunate state would permit. 

** Life," said the old man, when my tale was 
ended, " is a great gift, but reason a greater: 
lady," continued he, addressing me in a deep 
touchuig voice, " use well your young years, nor 
let the world, or the things of the world, engross 
all your mind and affections: think of that God in 
youth, who will, if served well, be the friend of 
your age: — ah, if the experience of years coald 
be given to you who are just entering life, and 
taking its many responsibilities, how gladly would 
an old man give it ! but the laws of human exist- 
ence are 6xed; each individual miMt learn for him- 
self; and all must pay a price for knowledge." 

I was touched by the earnest manner, and the 
tones in which the words were uttered, and re- 
mained silent and thoughtful. 

Presently the aged minister resumed his dis- 
course, though his thoughts had now taken a daf- 
ferent direction, " Do you see," said he, " yonder 
star just rising above Mary Grey''." 
At that URme I was xoua©^, 
'* It h not more pure or ^ie^\x^XWL Vtewsv-fi^'* 
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innocent being whose name has been given to 
ponder mountain." 

" You should know the story, then," said I 
with awakened interest ; '«pray tell it me," and I 
seated myself on a rustic bench that had been 
fixed b^ieath a fine large oak : my companion 
sat also, and afi;er a short pause, gave me the 
history which follows. 

More than one hundred years ago, there lived 
in one of the towns of Scotland, two men, who 
bad been near and dear fi*iends from childhood : 
iheir kindness and good understanding flowed 
in a peipetual stream : and indeed they were, in 
their characters, such men as Wordsworth would 
hiaye paused to know, and have delineated with 
only sketches of beauty. 

Each was married to the other's sister ; — Angus 
Bell became the husband of Elizabeth Grey, and 
on the same day, at the same altar, Archibald 
Grey received the hand and heart of Mary Bell. 

The two females had been as nearly united to 
each other in friendship as had their husbands, 
wad. these two unions seemed to complete the 
happmess of all. 

They were not rich in gold, but they possessed 
the betterriches'of virtuous minds ;— contentment 
md ^cheerfulness prevailed amoti^^l V)EkS<cs\^ ^"^^ 
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iligion, without which notie can be hsLppf^ was 
. deep, real, living good. 

Six years fi:t)m their marriage they lived peace- 
Ailly and joyously in their humble homes': they 
were parents, and their affections and time found 
fall employment in educating and providing for 
their children. 

Each had a son and daughter, who received the 
names of their respective parents, and gave 
promise of inheriting their exceOence. 

But prosperity is not a constant attendant, even 
on the good, and in the hope of getting a more 
certain and comfortable subsistence, these twr 
families determined that they would emigrate t 
America. Accordingly, their little property w 
collected, and every thing converted into monr 
except such articles of household use as would 
really needed in their American home. 

They embarked in the Highlander, and sa 
from the Clyde in the spring. Their voyage 
prosperous, and they anchored in Hampton r' 
having now the choice of going whither 
would. After some inquiries and deliber 
they resolved to take this direction, and p 
«/7 their property into a smtfX ^esafcl N^hif 
toailng to Richmond, they \o«\. xio >asw 
eeadii^ 4he James. Thence ihc? \ovrro 
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the couBtry, crossmg the mountains, and at last 
stopped in this pait of the valley, which at that 
tiine had few settlers. 

The emigrants purchased each a quantity of 
wild land just at the foot of those two hills, and 
he pointed to the elevations before described ; 
there, continued he, they raised each a log house, 
and employed themselves the first year in clearing 
land for the cultivation of the next. 

I shall never forget the descriptions I have 
heard, of those two humble, happy homes. The 
Scots, you know, are fond of flowers, and under- 
stand their culture well. A garden was formed 
round both houses, a walk communicating with 
each; the wild flowers of the mountains and valleys 
mingled their fragrance and beauty with those of 
foreign origin, and the skilful hands of Mary and 
Betsey trained over their dwellings, the American 
woodbine, arbutus, and honeysuckle, intermingled 
with the wilding and sweet-briar ; and round the 
house sprung up the Scottish heath and broom. 
Several hollys grew around the dwellings, and the 
axe had spared a grove of oaks that so surrounded 
them, that you would have come almost on these 
retreats without being aware you were in the 
viciniiy of any abode. 

The little children found perpetual aiuuaevcv&tiV. 
u 
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in ranging the country round, and then, too, tl 
were taught to do little light pieces of work, 
which they already proved useful auxiliartes. 

Years passed on, and still no change was wrou| 
in the hearts of these friends: time was beginn 
to trace his wrinkles on the countenances of 
parents, but the children were advancing 
maturity in bloom and beauty. 

The boys had long since named the two moi 
tains which rose in rear of their farms, after th 
sisters, Betsey Bell and Mary Grey, who w< 
known to all the country for miles around, 
their goodness, not less than their beauty. Thi 
mountains were the frequent resort of thelndi 
hunters, and the active, happy boys and gi 
often climbed their wooded sides in search <^ ( 
wild fruits in their season. 

The Indians had not then wholly deserted ti 
part of the country, but in their wanderings oft 
stopped for refreshment at the cottages amo 
the oaks. There they were uniformly treat 
with hospitality, and the fears which their presen 
at first excited were quite lost, and followed 
much real good faith and feeling. 

Very oHen did the young warriors bring gi 

of doe-skin moccasons, wrougVvV ^n^ ^iaa ^j^jS^s 

ll^ American porcupine, varioxisVj ^^Xow^^, 
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Differ them to the good <^ white squaws ;" and 
aften too would they present to the ^< gentle wood 
dovesy" as they called the two young girls, belts 
finely, wrought, and baskets of beautiM work- 
mansliip. The boys also were favourites, and 
ii was from the brave. Indians, Ouiwassie, and 
Tamanicoe, that they learnt the skilful use of the 
bow : very often did they, with their parents' 
permission, accompany them on their hunting 
expeditions, being sometimes absent many days — 
but as yet they always returned in safety, notwith- 
standing some occasional alarms. 

And how pleasant was it for the families to 
gather round one hearth-stone, and listen to the 
details of their boys' adventures, which lost nothing 
of interest from being recounted by young and 
ardent spirits to those whose imaginations were 
equally lively and enthusiastic. 

But these peaceful times were not to last ; — 
some abuses, practised by numbers of our own 
people on the friendly natives, led to distrust, 
and from distrust to open hostility. It is true, 
that the two fkmilies who dwelt in the grove of 
oaks, were not in any way implicated in these 
disturbances, but they were exposed, alike with 
Uie aggressors, to the vengeance of the injured 
Indians, who do not, in making retolvaXvo:^*! 
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always discnmioate between the innocent ai 
the guilty. 

The two &inilies of whom we have spok< 
began to entertain fears for their own safe 
though the boys constantly affirmed that they h 
nothing to dread, ^r Ouiwassie and Tamanic 
would suffer no ill to approach them. Straggli 
Indians still frequented the two houses, a 
always found a hospitable reception. 

It was now January, and some domestic chaiif 
were about taking place in the family of Alexi 
der Glenn, a neighbour and countryman of 1 
Bells and Greys. His good daughter, Edith, ^ 
to be married, in a few days, to an honest fam 
in the vicinity, and Betsey and Mary, who w( 
just fifteen, were to act as bride-maids. Tl 
left home, therefore, the week before the weddii 
to assist Edith in her preparations for houi 
keeping. 

Time passed merrily away, though the seas 
was unusually cold : gaiety, such as always i 
companies youthful and innocent hearts, ru 
within doors, and frosts and storms chilled s 
raged, alike unheeded by the young people, 
last came the long talked of day and hour: fiiei 
99^re assembled — the good mmAsX^T Y^aA vi2fic^i 
f^^rived, and there stood up \>efet^ Vmsi V 
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whose hands he was to jom, but whose hearts 
were afaready united. 

The simple and affecting marriage service was 
ended. They had promised to love one another 
dirough life— to share each other's joys and 
griefii — and to maintain an example of faithfulness 
in this world; as they hoped for blessedness in 
a better. The last fervent prayer was ended ; 
the final blessing invoked, and friends crowded 
round to offer their renewed congratulations on 
the prospects of happiness which opened before 
the youthful pair. But now we see them gathered 
rornid the loaded board, partaking of the nuptial 
feast : joy alone reigned triumphant, or if any 
heart beat sadly, it was not visible on the counte- 
nance: all felt that nothing but smiles should be 
seen there, and no voices heard but those of 
gladness. 

Suddenly a shrill sound from without roused 
the terrified assembly ; this was followed by 
another, and another, in quick succession, when 
the truth broke at once in awful distinctness 
upon all minds, and they shrieked in one voice 
of agony, — ** the Indians, the Indians !" 

Then for a few moments all was stillness within 
and iKnithout ; a palsy seemed to have fallen on 
fliat pale, mute assembly* and terroY v?^% \\oV^\>% 

u 2 
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a fearful conflict with courage. But now the 
latter triumphed ; fathers, husbands, and brothers, 
hastily sought some weapon of defence ; and it 
was time, for the savages, secure of their victims, 
burst the doors, and entered with loud cries and 
infuriated aspects. 

A deadly contest ensued, during which some of 
the females effected their escape from the house. 
The lately happy Edith, with her two young friends, 
were of the number ; but they were quickly seen 
and pursued. Mary Grey was parted from the 
other two in the darkness, and fled, she hardly 
knew whither, but in all her fear she had a hope 
of meeting her Indian friends Ouiwassie and 
Tamanicoe, and securing their aid to save the 
unhappy whites. She was soon lost in the snow 
and forests of the valley, and we must leave her 
for a time, and return to the other fugitives, 
who were closely pursued. Escape they soon 
found to be impossible, and they resolved to throw 
themselves on the mercy of their savage foes. 

Alas ! they sued in vain for pity : the fair young 

creatures were cut down just as a powerful Indian 

rushed forward and commanded to spare their 

Uves, The interposition was all too late. Edith 

sjod Betsey lay bleedings aiv^ ^^«^\tv^ XsSa %:«<«!\ 

on the snow covered laoxiM ^>aet^ ^^-^ \s»i 
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Happily for them, their pains were not 
acted, and the savages went off to perfect 
work of destruction. 

B return to poor Mary, who, bewildered in 
low, and chilled by the cold, felt as she sank 
T knees in that wilderness, as if all hope had 
ted ; but she knew there was one merciful 
T, and that Power was mighty to save. She 
sd her hands and prayed ; — presently a step 
near — then another: — " it is, — it is they," 
ced the helpless girl ; ^< Oh, merciful God ! 
>ur me !" ejaculated she, in piercing accents. 
ry," said a well known voice, and a step 
heard rapidly approaching, and she knew it 
>uiwassie who spoke. ^< Save me ! save my 
^ !" said she, in a tone of supplication that 
>t be described, ^^ save all of them 1'* and she 
overpowered with cold and terror, upon 
cy snow drifts. The friendly Indians raised 
Ouiwassie bore her with a swift foot and 
9 arm, to her own home, while Tamanicoe 
ig away with the fleetness of the young roe- 
, resolved that those who had done him and 
ibe so many fiivours, should not die with the 
ers and oppressors of his race, 
ben Mary Grey recovered her senses, she was 
n her own bed; her weeping mother KeldbAt 
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hand, while Ooiwassie and her fiither stood a{Mit, 
regarding her with anxious looks. She gazed on 
them speechless : at last tears came to her relief,* — 
** Angus, Betsey, Archibald, oh ! where are they? 
Ouiwassie, where are they ?*' The Indian turned to 
the door, — it opened, and Tamanicoe appeared 
with Angus Bell, wounded and faint from loss of j 
blood; they were followed by the father and 
mother of Angus, — but still were there fear and 
grief in the hearts of the living. So many of the 
two famihes mercifully rescued from the general 
massacre called for deep thankfulness, but now 
personal feeling was lost in anxiety fer the hte 
of those two who were missing. Betsey and 
Archibald were not there, and all the horrors of 
what might be their fate pressed upon each heart 
How merciful is it, that in great and mighty 
trials strength is added according to the measure 
of our woe ! how merciful ! for, without this sus- 
taining power from above, reason, if not life, 
would fersake the sufferer. 

These afflicted families now felt, indeed, that it 
was God only who could << temper the wind," and 
to him did they look for the help mortal man can 
never give. 

Ouiwassie and Tamanicoo \efl VVi^ cAAXa^^to^ 
fni/ff and apparently deeply ^iEecX^^ \s^ ^^ 
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38olatk>n which had swept away the early peace 
dd joy of that day. 

It w«8 not long ere they returned, accompanied 
Y ^several «f thehr trihe : they hesitated to cross 
le tiHreshcMy but Archibald Grey, with a Altering 
ooce» bade them to enter, — and they obeyed, 
eaiu^ silendy the dead body of his son, the late 
(^-hearted, gleesome Archie : and then by his 
ide they had down the bodies of his youthfbl 
ride, the sweet and gentle Edith, and her loved 
ompanion, Betsey BelL There was a grief, at 
118 sad spectacle, that was far too deep for 
Iterance, — nor can my feeble lips describe it. 
'he mournful silence was first broken by the wild 
Qtraoce of Mark Williams, the husband of Edith 
rlenn. I cannot dwell on the scene which fol* 
>wed, — such sorrows are sacred, and we may not 
ueo the veil which shrouds them. 

In a few days a funeral train moved through the 
'rove of oaks; Small were the numbers who 
allowed the young, the beautiful, the good, to 
beir last place of earthly rest :— the besom of 
estruction had swept the vale ; the fires of ven- 
leance had consumed the dwdlings of home-bom 
appiness ; and the hearth-stones were desolate, 
rhich had been surrounded in their happiness by 
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tbe agedy the man of strengthy and the infant o: 
few years. 

The procession stopped at hist beneath th( 
leafless branches of a giant oak. The bodies o 
the dead were solemnly laid in the open graves 
and slowly covered with the earth and sods ; thei 
a pyramid of earth was raised over them, — th( 
prayers were said* and the Scottish funeral hynu 
sung by voices that hardly could utters 

" Lord, in the grave thy love be knowiii 
In death thy ftdHiftilnefls, 
We leave the mortal body here. 
But the soul is with thee, blest.'* 

Then succeeded a deep pause, and each tume 
to his cottage, but late the abode of joy alone. 

Of all the dwellings in that vale, those two i 
the grove of oaks only remained. To the timel 
return of the two friendly Indians did these &m 
lies owe their preservation. 

It was very long ere the mothers, and the othi 
members of these households,' recovered from tl: 
effects of their own bereavements, and the horro: 
of that massacre ; but they were truly religion 
and, seeking consolation from the right sourc' 
.^Hifid that peace and hope at last, which none sec 
/a vain. 
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I» said the old man, am the last descendant 
of those &milies ; I go to the graves of the long 
since departed, and to the spot where were once 
the homes of my &thers, and there learn, from the 
changes which have past, to view life as it really 
is, — a period of constant mutation, — a proha- 
tionary existence, — the stormy entrance to that 
more hlessed habitation where no grief nor change 
can enter. 

I wept, as I well might, during this recital, but 
when I was composed, thanked the good Angus 
Bell, (for that, I afterwards learned, was his 
name,) for the history he had given me, received 
his parting benediction, took a last leave of the 
two beautiful mountains, which were &ding in the 
advancing twihght, and returned to the inn, meet- 
ing on my way my companions, who, anxious at 
my protracted absence, were coming in search 
of me. 

I gave them the details which I had received 
fixHn the patriarchal Angus. The next morning 
we left Staunton to pursue our journey south, 
down the valley. We saw much that was inte- 
resting, subhme, and beautiful ; but still the story 
which I have now told held a strong possession 
mifl^rjavnd, Rofi never shall 1 lYiiuk o^ \5B»\.\i«5j^v- 
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tiful couDtry without associating with it the hie 
the fair young bride and bride's-maid ; and Jo 
shall I remember those mountains, still known 
the names of Betsey Bell and Mary Grey. 
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TO P. H. 

I've seen Uiose on wlxnn the son abone brightly as ft roee." 

With all the raodesty of youth, 
With all the confidence of truth, 

And all connections dear. 
How lightly beats thy guileless heart ! — 
A stranger yet to every art. 

Thou deem'st the world sincere. 

Thy prospects now with beauty glow, 
For streams of unmixed pleasure flow 

As every moment goes; 
Thy wreath of hope each morning blooms ; 
Each coming evening now entombs 

Thy transient, tiny woes. 

These days are short, my youthful friend. 
For soon will care with pleasure blend. 

And fairy hopes dethrone ; 
The world with treacherous art is fraught, 
And friendship oil is sold and bought. 

While merit pines alone. 

Oh, never soil those robes of truth, 
Now flowing graceful round thy youth. 

Which first by God were given ; 
For while along lifers vale we speed. 
Remember 'that our every deed. 

Is registered in Hevieti. 

A' 
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MUSIC. 

Nat, tell me not of palace halls ! 

My minstrels are the trees, 
The moss and the rock are my tapestried walls. 

Earth's sounds my symphonies. 

There's music sweeter to my soul. 
In the weed by the wild wind fann'd — 

In the heave of the sur^e — than ever stole 
From mortal minstrels hand. 

There's mighty music in the roar 

Of the oaks on the mountain side. 
When the whirlwind bursts on their foreheads hoa 

And the lightnings flash blue and wide. 

There's miuic — music in the swell 

Of winter's midnight wave — 
When all above is the thunder-peal, 

And all below is the grave. 

Thtre's music in the forest stream, 
As it plays through the deep ravine, ^ 

Where never summer's breath or beam 
Has pierced its woodland screen. 

There's music in the thundering sweep 
Of the mountain waterfall. 
As ita torrents struggle, foam, wiA\^^V 
From the brow of ita marble NvaW- 
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TTiere^s music in the dawning mom. 

Ere the thrush his pinion dries — 
'Tis the rush of the l>reeze through the dewy com, 

And the garden's perfumed dyes. 

77iere*s music in the twilight cloud 
When the wild birds upward spring : 

And home the twittering swallows crowd, 
Like squadrons upon the wing. 

Tkcr^s music in the depth of night. 

When the world is still and dim. 

And the stars flame out in their power of light. 

Like thrones of the cherubim. 

Cornwall. 
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** The sabbath morn hath risen, and the sky v^ 

Is lovely hi its summer purity ; f 



:i>i 



Nought veils the azure beauty, far and nigh, 

Save two soft, snow-white clouds that well might be 

The throne of the glad angels floating there, 

To gaze upon a world so bright and fair. \^2 

*' The flowers lift up their curled and tinted beUs 
To catch the first beam wandering from afar ; 
His softest, holiest note the wood-bird sweUs, 
The river's calm no stirring breezes mar, 
Holy, and still, and pure, the wide earth seems, 
As are an angers thoughts, an infant's dreams. 

M. • • • • 

I WAS last summer journeying in New York, 
following the steps of thousands of modem tourists^ 
when I arrived late one Saturday evening at a 
small but neat public house in the town of A ' 

The whole place presented the appearance of that ; 
quiet and comfort which are so welcome to a travel- 
ler, and I heartily congratulated myself on the good j 
fortune which had cast my lot for a day or two in ; 
such desirable quarters. i 

The sabbath morning was just such an one as -, 

is described in the stanzas a\>oNe, «iA\TQ«fe.^^ ' 

is my custom, early, that 1 mi^Vit civy>i VJaa \«i^ 
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jrs of the day, and fit my mind for attending 
vice at the village church. 
At tlie usual time the 

" Clear toned bell 
Rang cheerily to tell 
Us all the hour of prayer/' 

id accompanying my landlord and his family, I 
)ceeded to the house of worship. It was 
iiated on a gently rising ground, in the centre 
a lofty grove of noble forest trees, which gave 
once beauty, coolness, and solemnity, to the 
>ect of the place. Here gravity was inspired 
thout sadness, and repose without insensibility. 
le unquiet spirit here recovered tranquil rest; 
i mourner here found comfort ; the Christian 
t his spirit renewed in the strength of holiness, 
d man bowed in thanksgiving before his Maker. 
The gathering to the sanctuary, in our country 
lages, is a lovely sight. The hearty, kind greet- 
r of townsmen — the cordial salutations of the 
Ltrons — the smiling interchange of good wishes 
tween the young of both sexes — and, above idl, 
it expressive symbol of brotherly kindness, a 
arty shaking of hands, which we Americans 
Id as the most certain testimony of good fellow- 
p. All these make up a scene pleasant to the 

:ht, and improving to the heart. 

x2 
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Such were my thoughts before we entered ^ 
church, and there they were still made better fcy 
the bright, happy, and serious countenances which 
appeared on all sides. . The choir were singing as 
we took our seats, and were accompanied by the 
sweet, full tones of a small organ, played with 
much judgment and effect. 

I noticed that the performer was young, and a 
female, and that her fine voice was distinguishable 
above the rest, as she joined in the Iqrmns. The 
minister shortly entered, and commenced the ser* 
vices in a solemn, engaging manner, — pouring 
forth such Ught and cheerfulness as should mark 
the praises and exhortations of a Christian to a 
Christian congregation. 

The exercises were all interesting. After they 
were ended, and we were returning homeward, 1 
was led to speak of the church music, and inquire 
afler the young organist. VV ho is she, said I, and 
where did she acquire her skill in music ? You 
are a fortunate people in having such a choir, and 
such a performer to aid them. 

'^ Our music is, we think, not exceUed in this 
country," rephed my companion, "and we feel 
that it is one of the greatest helps in exciting and 
keeping ahve a spirit of devotional feeling ; our 
minister is greatly intei*ested in its improvement. 
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tttidU as you obseire, the congregation join with 
the efaoir in singing; and I assure yon, that, since 
this practice has been adopted in our society, we 
all feel a double interest in this part of the worship, 
as wdl as a better preparation for uniting in the 
others. As for the young organist, she is invaluable 
to us, and has lived here with her sick mother, and 
a lame, helpless sister, for two years and a little 
BDore* 

** She supports them by the exercise of her 
miisical talents, and her daily habits of industry. 
It is a sweet sight, ma'am, to see her tenderly 
watching and nursing her mother and sister, and 
at the same time enlivening their hours by th6 
most melodious notes, as she sings her songs and 
hymns. 

** Every body loves Ellen Landreth, the Welch 
girl ; and her family are looked on with kindness 
by all the villagers. She lives in that small white 
house beneath the shade of the old beech tree 
yonder : do you see the roses which are trained all 
in front of the dwelling, and over the fences ? — 
that was Ellen's taste, and she is very fond, too, of 
all sorts of flowers, but has no time for a garden, 
so the children here carry her daily, so long as a 
flower is to be found, either wild or cultivated, 
the prettiest they can cull, and it is a suf&.c\e\vl 
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reward if Ellen now and then returns them a 
song for these testimonies of their childish friend- 
ship." 

I confess that the relation of these facts inte- 
rested me exceedingly in the youthful musician, 
and I felt a sincere regret that my time was so 
limited that I could not make her acquaintance ; 
but though a stranger to her, personally, I shall 
long remember, with lively sensibility, this young 
creature, whose life is thus virtuously devoted to 
sustaining her parent and sister. I cannot forget 
the love with which she has inspired those amongst 
whom she dwells ; — and the tones of her music 
wiU long, very long, vibrate on harmonious chords 
in my heart. Filial duty, gentleness of mind and 
manner, mark the character of Ellen Landreth, 
and it is most pleasant to think there may be many 
similar portraits in this fair world. 
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LINES 

ON RXCEIVING 80XB WILD FLOWSRS FROM A CBILD. 

The flowers thou didst bring, 

From the bosom of spring. 
Unfolded and fresh, are now blooming. 

And their colours are bright. 

To my heart and mj sight. 
And my thoughts their sweet hues are assaming. 

When I look on their bloom. 

And enjoy their perfume, 
I can hardly believe they will fade, 

Tet I know 'tis my heart 

Fancied life doth impart. 
Giving soul to whatever is made. 

And these flowers will die. 

For the life I supply 
Is as fleet as the rolling river; 

But ere they are gone 

Let a lesson be drawn. 
Which may dwell in our bosoms for even 

This o'erflowing soul. 

Which we cannot control 
In the bounds of our own narrow frame; 

Which goes forth in power, 

O'er field and o'er flower. 
Is fadeless as Him whence it came. 
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Then hallow thy soul 

From earth *8 vain control. 
And pray to the infinite Spirit, 

So evil may cease, 

And life, power, and peace. 
Thy innocent bosom inherit. 




^1^ 
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MY NATIVE LAND. 



Thou spot of earth — where from my bosom 
The first weak tones of nature rose ; 
Where first 1 croppM the stainless blossom 
Of pleasure yet unmixed with woes : 
Where with my new-bom powers delighted, 
I tript beneath a mother's hand ; 
In thee the quenchless flame was lighted, 
That sparkles for my native land ! 

And when in childhood^s quiet morning 
Sometimes to distant haunts we rove, 
The heart, like bended bow returning,! 
Springs swifter to its home of love ! 
Each hill and dale that shared our pleasures. 
Becomes a heaven in memory ; 
And even the broken veteran measures 
With sprightlier steps his haunts of glee. 

O'er Norway's crags ; o'er Denmark's valleys. 

Heroic tombs profusely rise. 

Memorials of the love that rallies 

Men round their banners, and knits their ties. 

Dear is the bond of filial duty, 

Dear is the grasp of friendly hand, 

Dear is the kiss of opening beauty, 

And dear, yes, dear, oar native land.— Thaarup. 
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FIRST OF JANUARY, 



Thx lingering year is past. 
Farewell the old, and welcome to the now ; 
And as your years come nearer to the last. 
May all the dreams of happiness be tme 
That fancy paints on youth's enchanting view ; 
Bat the short day of life is closing fast. 
Already trembling on the verge of even ; 
And when the joys of earth are faint and few, 
May happier visions to your heart be given 
Of joy unknown below, and endless rest in heavenl 



THE END. 



/ 
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FIRST OF JANUARY, 



The lingering year is past. 
Farewell the old, and welcome to the new ; 
And as your years come nearer to the last. 
May all the dreams of happiness be true 
That fancy paints on youth's enchanting vie 
But the short day of life is closing fast, 
Already trembling on the verge of even ; 
And when the joys of earth are faint and fev 
May happier visions to your heart be given 
Of joy unknown below, and endless rest in h( 



THE END. 
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